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Resolve Disagreements, Shield Profits, Save Good Will 


Arbitration’s Tested Techniques 


Smooth World-Trade Paths 


GeorcE N. BUTLER 


DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 


Be CONDUCTING export or import 
business, you may run into disagree- 
ments—and, if you do, international 
trade arbitration may safeguard your 
vital commercial relations, your bank 
book, and your blood pressure. 

Just what can arbitration accom- 
plish for the American businessman en- 
gaged in international trade? Con- 
sciously or not, inasmuch as his time 
and energies are limited, this is the usual 
“yardstick question” that the trader 
asks when he weighs the importance of 
the countless subjects clamoring for his 
attention. And, by this yardstick, inter- 
national trade arbitration can truly be 
said to rank high. 

The $20,187,000,000 volume of United 
States world trade in 1947 brings com- 
mercial arbitration sharply to the for- 
eign trader’s attention because of its 
unique usefulness. In brief, it is the lu- 
bricant fostering favorable trade rela- 
tions by removing friction represented 
by disputes and controversies. For, de- 
spite the best of initial intentions by the 
parties, differences of language, laws, and 
customs, as well as changing conditions 
and a host of other factors, give rise to a 
considerable number of misunderstand- 
ings and differences in international 
business transactions. 

This is particularly true because the 
majority of these are actually three-way 
transactions: supplier to exporter to im- 
porter to consumer. Until a dispute is 
put out of the way, further trade is 
blocked, merchandise and capital are 
tied up, good will suffers. Charges ac- 
cumulate against goods held, and the 
goods themselves are frequently subject 
to deterioration and changes in market 
value. 

Where the monetary consideration is 
substantial, a dispute may seriously jeop- 
ardize the actual financial position of the 
Parties concerned, particularly in the 
case of firms with smaller capitalization. 


- 
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Some Courses Are Thorny 


THE COURSE of required action is self- 
evident. The controversies must be set- 
tled, and the only remaining question is 
to find the best manner of doing so, 
among the means available. The three 
principal ways are: negotiation or com- 
promise, litigation, arbitration. 

The foremost deterrent to negotiation 
and compromise is that one party usually 
holds a superior bargaining advantage, 
and injustice based upon expediency is 
the likely (or at least a possible) result. 
An exception to this rule whereby unfair 
advantages can be controlled will be 
noted later. 

Litigation, and especially litigation in 
foreign courts, is fraught with objection- 
able features. Painful experiences have 
abundantly shown that even with com- 
petent legal counsel the expense, delay, 
and inconclusive results are frequently 
as costly as writing off the entire matter 
as a loss to begin with. An important, if 
less tangible, first casualty in court ac- 
tion is loss of good will between the par- 
ties to a dispute. 


Arbitration’s Attributes 


BEFORE proceeding to a discussion of 
arbitration, it should be emphasized that 
the term has often been incorrectly and 
loosely applied to vague methods of deal- 
ing with ill-defined issues, yielding indif- 
ferent results. However, true arbitra- 
tion, with which this article deals, has 
the following identifying attributes: 

It Is Voluntary. Parties to a contro- 
versy have agreed, either before its oc- 
currence or after it has arisen, to settle 
their differences by arbitration and to 
abide by the award handed down. 

It Is Impartial. Neither the agencies or 
administrators which maintain arbitra- 
tion facilities nor the arbitrators them- 
selves have a personal interest in the 
cutcome of the arbitration. 

It Is Prompt. Neither party alone can 
delay an arbitration, which moves for- 
ward to its conclusion within time inter- 
vals prescribed for the steps successively 
taken, from the presentation of the claim 
to the formal award of the arbitrators. 


It Is Economical. A modest schedule 
of administrative charges as applied in 
the proceedings of the American Arbi- 
tration Association limits the initial fee 
to $10 plus 1 percent of the amount in- 
volved up to $25,000 for each of the 
parties. Thereafter, the rate drops first 
to one-half of 1 percent of the amount 
involved in excess of $25,000 to $100,000, 
and then to one-fourth and one-tenth of 
1 percent for larger amounts. The arbi- 
trators serve without fees. Therefore, 
relatively small claims as well as those 
involving substantial amounts can be 
arbitrated. 

It Is Fair. Awards are made, insofar 
as humanly possible, on the actual merits 
of the claim. Legalistic technicalities, 
loopholes, oratorical pyrotechnics, have 
little chance of obscuring or distorting 
the issue which in all ,probability the 
arbitrators know more about than do the 
claimant and respondent themselves. 
The emotional appeals usually made to 
juries are wasted on arbitrators. Yet 
the proceedings are sufficiently informal 
to permit everyone to have his full say, 
in his own way. 

It Is Confidential. Only those directly 
concerned with the arbitration are pres- 
ent at hearings, and the proceedings are 
conducted in strict privacy. Matters may 
freely be brought to arbitration without 
fear of untoward or prejudicial publicity 
that often results from court trials. 

It Conforms to Trade Practices. Arbi- 
trators with extensive experience in the 
specialized field of the particular goods 
involved, and thoroughly versed in 
export-import practice, render awards 
consistent with prevailing, accepted 
trade practice. 

It Preserves,Fosters, and Restores Good 
Will. To an exceptionally high degree, 
good will is protected or engendered. 
New orders have actually been put into 
negotiation between parties to an arbi- 
tration while a dispute was in process of 
being arbitrated. Ill will does not thrive 
in an atmosphere of swift and impartial 
justice. 

It Is Effective. The awards are com- 
plied with by the losers in the vast ma- 
jority of cases even where a local arbitra- 
tion law does not exist or is ineffectual 
or the award is legally unenforceable. 





In the United States proper, awards are 
readily converted into judgments of 
courts in 15 of the States and in the Fed- 
eral courts. Awards are, therefore, en- 
forceable in practically all of the United 
States areas where there is a consider- 
able volume of international trade. 


Avoid Ineffectual Clauses! 


THE INTERNATIONAL trader may cut 
himself off from the afore-mentioned 
benefits if he neglects to inform him- 
self and, for this or any other reason, 
uses a defective arbitration clause in his 
contracts, forms, and agreements. In 
certain ways, an ineffectual clause is 
worse than no clause at all because it 
can lull parties to contracts into a false 
sense of protection until a controversy 
brings about the costly awakening. Un- 
less a clause specifies clearly the matters 
to be arbitrated, the locale of the arbitra- 
tion, that a judgment of the award may 
be entered in court and refers to rules 
of a recognized entity under whose 
auspices the arbitration will be con- 
ducted, and the parties agree to accept 
the award as final and binding upon 
themselves, it is a defective arbitration 
clause. Obviously, such a clause as “any 
dispute arising under this contract shall 
be submitted to arbitration,” is useless 
because it fails to specify how, where, 
and when. Equally useless are verbose 
and complicated clauses which, while 
omitting essentials, endeavor to spell out 
at great length what are actually rules 
of procedure. 


Tested Clauses Urged 


APPROVED and tested clauses should be 
used in all contracts and forms covering 
all phases of the afore-mentioned three- 
step international transaction, namely: 
supplier to exporter to importer to con- 
sumer. This applies to distributor and 
agency agreements as well. The Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association recommends 
the following standard clause where ar- 
bitration is contemplated in countries 
other than the United States and the 
other American Republics: 

Any controversy or claim arising out of or 
relating to this contract, or the breach 
thereof, shall be settled by arbitration in ac- 
cordance with the Rules, then obtaining, of 
the American Arbitration Association or such 
other Rules as it may designate. The Asso- 
ciation is authorized to make arrangements 
for this arbitration to be held under such 
Rules in any locality or territory agreed upon 
by the parties or, failing such agreement, as 
designated by the Association. This agree- 
ment shall be enforceable, and judgment 
upon any award rendered by all or a majority 
of the arbitrators may be entered in any 
court of any country having jurisdiction. 


Where it is intended that arbitration 
shall be held in the United States, the 
following clause is recommended: 


Any controversy or claim arising out of, or 
relating to, this contract or the breach 





Will this shipment eventuate in a misunderstanding or dispute? 


so—and quite possibly arbitration will provide the logical solution. 


thereof, shall be settled by arbitration in 
(name U. S. port) in accordance with the 
Rules, then obtaining, of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, and judgment upon the 
award rendered may be entered in any court 
having jurisdiction thereof. 


For all Latin American contracts and 
agreements, the standard clause of the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission should be used; the locale of 
the arbitration should be designated in 
this clause, to avoid delays: 

Any controversy or claim arising out of or 
relating to this contract or the breach there- 
of, shall be settled by arbitration, in accord- 
ance with the Rules, then obtaining, of the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission. This agreement shall be en- 
forceable, and judgment upon any award 
rendered by all or a majority of the arbitra- 
tors may be entered in any court having 
jurisdiction. The arbitration shall be held 
__ ee or wherever jurisdiction 
may be obtained over the parties 


Operations and Arrangements 


IN THE International Department of the 
American Arbitration Association are 
carried on the actual operations pertain- 
ing to settlement of foreign-trade dis- 
putes, utilizing the particular facilities 
and services appropriate to the given con- 
troversy. Extensive working agreements 
and arrangements with recognized insti- 
tutions throughout the world have been 
consummated through the years, since 
the American Arbitration Association 
had its origin in 1926 as a nonprofit mem- 
bership corporation. The Association’s 
International Department is the head- 


It may conceivably do 


quarters of the Inter-American Commer- 
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cial Arbitration Commission, an instru- 
mentality of the Pan American Union. 
Also in the Association’s International 
Department are centered the U. S. activi- 
ties of the Canadian-American, the 
Chinese-American, and the Philippine- 
American Commissions. In this Inter- 
national Department: also are imple- 
mented existing reciprocal arbitration 
agreements with such organizations as: 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

London Court of Arbitration 

Manchester (England) Chamber of Com- 

merce 

American Chamber of Commerce in Lon- 

don 

Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New 

York, Inc. 

Further international commercial ar- 
bitration facilities and services are being 
added, and present arbitration machin- 
ery is being strengthened and improved 
through continuing programs of educa- 
tion, research, and consultation. 


Typical Controversy 


IN TERMS of everyday practice, this is 
how it looks behind the scenes in the In- 
ternational Department as some of the 
more typical controversies are reviewed: 

A demand for arbitration is served for 
example by an American claimant 
against a Mexican exporter of tula fiber. 
Failure to deliver is charged by the 
American importer who demands dam- 
ages. The Mexican exporter has been 
confronted with unusual shipping diff- 
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culties and claims to have suffered from 
restrictions on allotments imposed by 
an international organization in the 
trade. Somewhere between these two 
extremes is to be found the impartial 
justice to which each feels entitled and 
for which each has sought to provide by 
including the standard Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission 
clause in the contract. The clause des- 
jgnates New York as the locale of ar- 
pitration. In a matter of weeks the con- 
troversy is arbitrated and an award ren- 
dered in favor of the claimant. The 
award, the terms of which were consid- 
erably modified in comparison with the 
original demand, was complied with, and 
the Way was opened for further business 
between the parties. 

Let us retrace our steps briefly and 
examine the machinery Operating in 
bringing about this amicable settlement. 
The arbitration clause irrevocably linked 
the dispute, unforeseen at the time, to 
prescribed rules approved by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association and govern- 
ing the efficient and swift-moving ma- 
chinery of present-day arbitration. All 
the importer needed to do, figuratively 
speaking, was to “press the button” by 
filing the demand for arbitration, thereby 
initiating automatically the chain of 
events which would carry the arbitra- 
tion through to conclusion unless the 
parties agreed to settlement between 
themselves before the award was ren- 
dered. 

Upon receipt of the demand for arbi- 
tration from the complainant, copy hav- 
ing gone forward simultaneously to the 
respondent, a list of qualified arbitrators 
was compiled and sent to both parties. 
Panels of highly qualified arbitrators in 
practically every line of endeavor, com- 
prising individuals who serve without fee, 
are available. The claimant and re- 
spondent each crossed off the list the 
names of any arbitrator not acceptable to 
him (no reason need be given), and the 
remaining names were numbered in the 
order of preference. The arbitrators 
having the highest degree of ‘joint pref- 
erence became the ones to arbitrate the 
controversy. In this case a New York 
attorney, an officer of a Latin American 
utility company, and an export-import 
executive with 30 years of experience in 
trade with Latin America served as the 
arbitrators. Within the prescribed out- 
Side limit of time the date of the hearing 
was set, and the parties arranged to 
present evidence to support their respec- 
tive positions. The hearing was held at 
the headquarters of the Commission at 
9 Rockefeller Plaza; the arbitrators had 
taken an oath prescribed by New York 
State law, and a Commission official 
acted as notary and clerk. The witnesses 
were sworn, the exhibits marked for 
identification, and records kept of the 
proceeding. 
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While attorneys represented the claim- 
ant and respondent in this particular 
arbitration, the evidence might have been 
offered by the parties themselves, by 
other representatives, orally or in writ- 
ing by briefs, depositions, or other docu- 
ments, by the submission of samples, or 
through any other reasonable means of 
which the parties desired to avail them- 
selves. The traditional rules of evidence 
of the courts were not observed, inas- 
much as there was no need to “protect”’ 
the arbitrators in this phase because of 
their wide and expert knowledge in the 
matter dealt with. 

As is frequently the case, one hearing 
was sufficient for the arbitrators to hear 
the evidence and make an award. How- 
ever, depending upon circumstances, 
other hearings might have been neces- 
sary before the award was rendered. 


If There’s No Specific Clause 


“BUT CAN a dispute be arbitrated under 
rules approved by the Commission when 
no arbitration clause appears in the con- 
tract?” This was the question asked by 
a Chilean importer of chemicals who al- 
leged that a consignment of tannic acid 
was unfit for its intended purpose—use 
in the wine industry. The merchandise 
had been condemned by the Chilean De- 
partment of Viticulture. After a discus- 
sion with the New York exporter, the 
United States firm agreed to submit the 
controversy to arbitration, and the Chil- 
ean firm appointed an attorney in New 
York to represent them in the case. Sub- 
mission forms provided by the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission were signed by both parties, and 
thereafter arbitration proceeded in the 
conventional manner. The arbitrators 
chosen were a professor of chemistry 
from Columbia University, a prominent 
wine importer, and an attorney. The 
cooperation of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Santiago was en- 
listed. Samples of the tannic acid were 
taken by a member of the Chamber, 
sealed and air-mailed to New York. A 
certificate of analysis from a well-known 
Chilean laboratory was also obtained 
through the Chamber’s good offices. The 
results of analyses made by the Chilean 
laboratory and of a subsequent one by a 
New York laboratory were carefully stud- 
ied by the arbitrators who rendered an 
award in favor of the Chilean claimant. 

The agreement to submit to arbitration 
which is concluded after the dispute has 
arisen is usually only feasible where, as 
in the case noted, the transaction is be- 
tween highly ethical parties who recog- 
nize the need for an amicable settle- 
ment. 


Amicably Resolved 


ARBITRATION is sometimes unneces- 
sary. By the participation in the negotia- 


tions of a third party in whom the dis- 
putants have confidence, the matter can 
be amicably resolved. Such was the case 
when a Brazilian importer of typewriters 
communicated with the Inter-American 
Commission stating that he was faced 
with the difficult problem of adjusting a 
controversy having to do with the im- 
portation of typewriters which were 
shipped with a set of keys for the Eng- 
lish language rather than Portuguese. 
The claim was substantiated by a “su- 
perintendent’s survey” obtained by the 
importer. 

The claim was transmitted by the 
Commission to the New York exporter, 
and there followed several conferences 
and a good deal of correspondence. At 
one time in the negotiations it appeared 
that it would be impossible for the claim 
to be adjusted without arbitration. 
However, the Commission sought the co- 
operation of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in Rio de Janeiro. A repre- 
sentative conferred with the Brazilian 
claimant and subsequently forwarded to 
thé Commission a very complete picture 
of the situation, commenting on the dif- 
ferences of the parties and expressing an 
opinion based on his knowledge of the sit- 
uation. With the data in hand, plus 
documents, inspection surveys, and other 
evidence desired by the typewriter manu- 
facturer, the Commission as neutral rep- 
resentative in the negotiations, was able 
to bring about an offer of settlement ten- 
dered by the New York firm which was 
accepted by the Brazilian claimant. Both 
expressed entire satisfaction. 


Evasions Sometimes Met 


BUT IT IS NOT realistic to suppose 
that all international transactions are 
conducted between parties in such a 
satisfactory way. What sometimes hap- 
pens is that the party feeling that he has 
a weak case refuses arbitration and 
withdraws from negotiation, doing what- 
ever he can to put off coming to terms. 
In the case of a claimant who, at the 
suggestion of the local United States 
consul, asked the assistance of the Com- 
mission in connection with a claim 
against a New York exporter, the follow- 
ing occurred. It was alleged that a $3,000 
cash deposit was to serve as a 25 percent 
prepayment for shipment of automobiles. 
The cars were not shipped, and a refund 
of the deposit was sought. The im- 
porter was confronted with complete 
unresponsiveness on the part of the New 
York firm. Finally, after many at- 
tempts, the New York firm was con- 
tacted and promised to return the funds. 
However, subsequent to this promise, the 
firm met merely with silence all further 
attempts to consummate the negotiations 
or to bring the matter to arbitration— 
whereupon the claimant took’ the alter- 
(Continued on p. 45) 





Economic Needs Spur Wide-Ranging Activity on World’s Seq 


Soviet Whaling: Importance Mounts. 


and Scope Is Broadened 


U.S. S. R. Brancu 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
{BASED ON SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
AND U. 8. FOREIGN SERVICE REPORT ) 


ie COMPLETING what ap- 
pears to have been a successful season, 
the Soviet whaling flotilla Slava left 
Antarctic waters early in April for its 
home port of Odessa. It was scheduled 
to arrive in the Black Sea at the end 
of May. 

During the 1947-48 Antarctic whaling 
season the Slava caught 824 whales total- 
ing in weight 47,792 metric tons. In Oc- 
tober 1947, when the whaling fleet left 
the U. S.S. R. for the Antarctic, a Mos- 
cow radio broadcast announced the goal 
set for it by the Soviet Government at 
800 whales (total weight not specified) 
and 10,000 metric tons of whale oil. 
Recently, the Russian press reported 
that these quotas have been fulfilled. 
Judging by official Soviet radio broad- 
casts, the Slava topped by some 8,000 
tons its last year’s catch, when it was 
reported to have accounted for “several 
hundred” whales weighing 40,000 metric 
tons. 

{The total quota for all nations par- 
ticipating in the 1947-48 pelagic season 
in the Antarctic was set by the Inter- 
national Whaling Regulations at 16,000 
blue-whale units.] 


Russia “Raising Sights” 


SOVIET RUSSIA’s own quota for the 
1948-49 Antarctic whaling season, which 
will be Slava’s third, has not been an- 
nounced thus far, but, according to rec- 
ommendations of a Soviet whaling spe- 
cialist writing in a technical journal] of 
the Soviet fishing industry, even in the 
first years of Soviet participation in the 
Antarctic whaling this quota should be 
raised at least to 1,000 blue whales yield- 
ing 20,000 metric tons of oil. This can 
be achieved, he states, by expanding the 
processing facilities of Slava’s floating 


6 


factory (it now can process about 15 
large whales a day) and by attaching to 
the whaling fleet some tankers and re- 
frigerator ships which would carry fuel 
and supplies from the U. S. S. R. to the 
Antarctic and remove from there whale 
products during the season. These addi- 
tional facilities would also make it pos- 
sible to increase the production of other 
whale products, such as frozen and can- 
ned meat, fertilizer, and meal. 

To derive the utmost benefit from 
Antarctic whaling, Soviet authorities be- 
lieve their Antarctic whaling fleet should 
be increased to 5 flotillas and their catch 
to 5,000 blue-whale units per season. 

While the Slava was completing its 
season in the Antarctic, another Soviet 
flotilla, the Aleut, was getting ready for 
the north-Pacific season. 


Impelling Factors 


WHALING in the U. S. S. R. as an or- 
ganized industry came into existence in 
1932, when the Soviet Pacific whaling 
flotilla, the Aleut, killed its first whale on 










October 25. Since the war its importance 
in the economy of the U.S. S. R., as wey 
as in the world whaling industry, has 
greatly increased. 

Among the factors which brought 8p. 
viet whaling to the fore the most signi. 
ficant are: shortages of fats and oils ip 
the U. S. S. R. and the world in general, 
the return to the Russians of Southern 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, and the 












accession of the U. S. S. R. to the In. 
ternational Agreement on the Regulation 
of Whaling on November 25, 1946. 

During 1946 the first Soviet Antarctic 
flotilla Slava, consisting of 8 catcher 
boats and a floating factory, joined sey- 
eral flotillas of other nations in its first 
whaling season in the Antarctic. 


North-Pacific Operations 


UNTIL AFTER THE WAR Russian 
whalers operated only off the shores of 
Kamchatka and in the Bering Sea, 
where the whale herds of the Asiatic 
waters spend the summer months, and, 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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On deck with the Soviet Antarctic whaling expedition. Crew prepares to skin and 


store whales. 
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rtance 
AS Well » Suear- wishes to contact American importers and export rubber products, such as belts, hoses, 
y, has Burma To Buy ug exporters interested in trade with Germany. bicycle tires and tubes, shoes, and boots. 
Refining Plant Germany—Baldur Hofmann, Kunstwerk- Japan—Nomura Trading Co. Ltd., 2 2- 
t F , lanturere asked staette, Bisingen, Hohenzollern, U. S. Zone, chome, Otemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo, desires 
Mt So. United States manufacturers are as - offers restored furniture, wood carvings and to export teztile and rubber goods, as fol- 
Signi. to quote on a complete sugar-refining oil paintings, and reproductions of costly lows: cotton, silk, rayon, and woolen piece 
ils ip plant required by the Sugar Control antique furniture, especially German, Ital- goods; made-up goods, such as hander- 
neral, ‘ sa : ian, and French furniture of the Renais- chiefs, mufflers, shirts, pillowcases, sheets, 
the Board of the Government of the Union of sance, baroque and rococo periods; also, bed covers and spreads, aprons; sports shirts, 
m Burma. The factory, which is to be set some original pieces, restored. socks, stockings, and gloves; blankets and 
id the up in the Nahmaw area, Myitkyina Dis- Germany—Kieling & Co., Friedrich-Ebert- towels; auto tires and tubes; bicycle tires 
e In. ee ' : : oF : : Strasse 145, (23) Bremen, wishes to con- and tubes; transmission and V-belts; hose, 
ation trict, is to have a daily production capac- tact suppliers of cotton linters and waste. sych as water, garden, air, acid, and suction; 
ity of 100 tons of sugar. Germany—Stiirtz & Finkler Medizinische rubber-soled canvas shoes: Chinese pump 
ret It is understood that the Board wishes Blutuntersuchungsinstrumente, Sarrelouis shoes; black overshoes: rubber bands; 
C : nee? ¥ Roden, desires to export blood pipettes. erasers, sheeting; surgical gloves; hot-water 
tcher to deal with a manufacturer who will be Japan—Y. Miyakawa & Co. Ltd., 12 Junkei- bottles; bathing caps; swimming tubes; 
sey- in position to operate the plant for one machi 4-chome, Minamiku, Osaka, wishes to beach balls; toys; insulating tape. 
first crushing season of about 150 days, as well 
as to train Burmese engineers and other) 4. 5. Sy aa 
technicians during that period. 
) ions for the total cost of plant, er ’ 
, anes ters ” H Editor’s Note 
sian equipment, and erection, and charges for | 
s of engineers and staff for working one H The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
pa crushing season, should be made sepa- in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Sea, ratel Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
jatic y. . we officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
and, The Board indicates that, costs and trade contacts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
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other considerations being equal, prefer- 
ence will be given to the firm promising 
earliest delivery. 

Communications concerning this trade 
opportunity may be addressed to M. Myat 
Tun, First Secretary, Embassy of Burma 
Chancery, 2228 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following trade in- 
quiries from occupied areas, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reminds readers that 
further information concerning them 
cannot be provided, and that current 
World Trade Directory Reports are not 
available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint 
themselves with those conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions is available from the Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Albert Herrmann—Import-Ex- 
port, Kronprinzen-Strasse 8, Frankfurt/Main, 


June 5. 1948 
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nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (Jt is recognized that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 
conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Chown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections | 


Alcoholic Beverages: 5. Iron and Steel: 6. 


Automotive Equipment and Accessories: Leather Goods: 18. 

10. Lumber and Lumber Products: 23, 29. 
Books: 21 Machinery: 
Chemicals: 6. 

Cutlery: 19, 26. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Egg Beaters: 22. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 28. 
Floor Coverings: 1. 

Foodstuffs: 4. 


Agricultural—10. 

Industrial—3, 4, 10, 24, 27, 28. 
Machine Tools: 7, 8. 
Medical Instruments and Supplies: 26 
Raffia Articles: 12. 
Sand (Glass): 14, 26. 
Technical Information and Developments: 


Glass and Glass Products: 16. . 1 


- 


15, 17, 21. 


Hardware: 13, 26, 27. Textiles: 1, 9, 11. 
Herbs: 17. Toiletries: 20. 
Horticultural Products: 17. Tools: 27. 
Household Goods and Equipment: 9, 12, Wool: 2. 


26, 28. 
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Bids Sought on 50 
Demountable Warehouses 


Bids covering the purchase and erec- 
tion of 50 demountable warehouses are 
invited by the Instituto Argentino de 
Promocion del Intercambio (I. A. P. I.), 
according to the American Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. No closing date for re- 
ceipt of bids has been set. 

Four copies of tender and specifications 
(in Spanish) have been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce. These will 
be made available on a loan basis upon 
request to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to Instituto 
Argentino de Promocion del Intercambio, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


South African Trade Group 
Needs Cardboard Cartons 


The South African Food Canners’ 
Council seeks quotations, for earliest pos- 
sible delivery, on corrugated cardboard 
cartons, without printing. The type de- 
sired is three-layer—corrugated core 
with smooth sides—caliber, 0.020 x 
0.012 x 0.016 inches. Quantities and sizes 
required are as follows: 

50,000 cartons to hold 96 4-ounce cans 
(fish) . 

700,000 cartons to hold 48 8-ounce cans. 

2,800,000 cartons to hold 24 2-pound cans 
(jam). 

1,100,000 cartons to hold 24 A2', cans (fruit 
and vegetables). 

215,000 cartons to hold 36 AIT cans (fish). 

315,000 cartons to hold 6 A-10 cans (jam). 

It is understood that this inquiry is 
made by the Council on behalf of member 
manufacturers, and that, after offers are 
received, one of the members will place 
the order. The member has not yet been 
designated. 

The Council has requested that sample 
cartons be submitted with quotations, 
which should be addressed to South 
African Food Canners’ Council, Argus 
Chambers, 30 Church Street (P. O. Box 
3484) , Capetown, Union of South Africa. 


Italian Group To Study 
Silk and Rayon Industry 


A trade delegation representing the 
Associazione Italiana Fabbricanti Sete- 
rie, Como, Italy, is visiting the United 
States to obtain up-to-date technical 
information on the American silk and 
rayon industry. 

In addition, the group wishes to ar- 
range for the purchase of new and more 
modern machinery for Italy’s spinning 
and weaving industry. It is understood 
that Italian manufacturers have for 
some time been considering reorganiza- 
tion of the industry with a view to pro- 
ducing more uniform and better fabrics 
and thereby increasing exports to the 


8 


United States. They believe that a good 
market might be established for semi- 
manufactured fabrics (not dyed or fin- 
ished). 

The mission is headed by Luigi Mo- 
randotti. Other members of the asso- 
ciation (an organization composed of 
private Italian manufacturers of silk 
and rayon fabrics) accompanying Mr. 
Morandotti are Mario Rosasco, Federico 
Dubini, Alessandro Gavazzi, and Lodovico 
Biotti. 

During its 2-month stay, the delega- 
tion will visit Boston, Worcester, Provi- 


dence, Whitinville ‘(Mass.), Scranton, 
Weehawken (N. J.), Paterson (N. J.), 
Philadelphia, Hopedale (Mass.), and 


Wilmington (Del.). 

American firms desiring to get in 
touch with this group may write “co Paoli- 
no Gerli, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


State of Parana, Brazil. 
Invites Bids on Railway 


Invitation to ‘bid on construction of 
the Estrada de Ferro Central do Parana 
(Central Railway of Parana), has been 
announced by the Government of the 
State of Parana, Brazil, according to the 
American Consulate General in Sao 
Paulo. Bids will be received until 1 p. m., 
June 10, 1948. 

The work to be covered by the bid in- 
cludes grading throughout extension of 
the line between Apucarana and Ponta 
Grossa, which is approximately 320 
kilometers long; engineering works; and 
clearing of land. 

It is understood that the successful 
bidder will be given preference as re- 
gards supply of ties and poles, placement 
of steel rails, and construction of fences, 
provided such services are not to be per- 
formed under direct State administra- 
tion. 

The special engineering works, bridges, 
viaducts, and tunnels, as well as pur- 
chase of rails and accessories, track ma- 
terial, signal equipment, buildings, wa- 
ter reservoirs and shops, will first be dis- 
cussed with the successful bidder. In the 
event an agreement is not reached with 
regard to these phases of the work, the 
State will call for supplementary bids. 

Bidders must deposit 200,000 cruzeiros 
(20 cruzeiros=US$1) as guaranty, while 
the successful bidder will be required to 
deposit an additional 300,000 cruzeiros. 

Complete information on conditions of 
tender and other details may be obtained 
from the Secretary of Transportation 
and Public Works of the State of Parana, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, to which office the offi- 
cial completed bids should be addressed. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Francis J. Blair, representing 
Importers Agency (Melbourne) Pty. Ltd. (im- 
porter, commission merchant, sales/indent 


agent), 289 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 
toria, ne snepaginre in importing textiles ang 
floor coverings into Australia, and in export. 
ing Australian products to the United States 
Scheduled to arrive June 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks tc 
U. S. address: c/o La France Industries, 19 
West Fourtieth Street, New York, N, y. Itin. 
erary: Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia 

2. Australia—Talbot Goate, represent; : 
Wenz & Co. (wool brokers), 127 Willian 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interesteq in 
exporting wool from Australia. Scheduled to 
arrive June 14, via New York City, for Visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o O.N, Purdy 
263 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 

3. Brazil—José Pecora Neto, representing 
J. Pecora & Cia, José Bonifacio 325, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in buying printing machinery 
and equipment. Scheduled to arrive May 
22, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

4. England—Mrs. Doris Annie Adams, rep- 
resenting Rowland Adams (Bristol) Ltq. 
Back Hall Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristo 
1, is interested in citrus and other fruits, seed 
potatoes, and refrigeration machinery for 
storage of fruits, vegetables, and other foods 
Scheduled to arrive June 23 or 24, for a visit 
of 2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o British Con. 
sulate General, Empire State Building, 61st 
floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York and Portland (Oreg,), 

5. Hong Kong—J. H. Ruttonjee, represent- 
ing Ruttonjee & Sons Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, sales/in- 
dent agent), Dina House, is interested in 
wines and spirits. Scheduled to arrive May 
18, via San Francisco, for a visit of about 6 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o Hong Kong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp., 201 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., or 72 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington, Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston 

6. India—George Melnikoff, representing 
Independent Agency—Import-Export, Vithal 
Sayana Building, second floor, Lohar Street, 
Bombay 2, is interested in iron and steel, and 
caustic soda. Scheduled to arrive June 15, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

7. Italy—Mario Gallieni, representing Gal- 
lieni Vigano & Marazza (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, sales /indent 
agent), 16 Via Voghera, Milan, is interested in 
machine tools; also, seeks information on 
labor, wages, and other industrial matters 
Scheduled to arrive May 29, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. address: 
c/o Mrs. Lydia Pittari Valle, 206 East Sixtieth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
Cincinnati, Springfleld, and Chicago. 

8. Netherlands—Jan Joseph van Vollen- 
hoven, representing N. V. Stoomolieslagerij 
van J. van Vollenhoven, 14 Grote Koppel, 
Amersfoort, is interested in buying drill. 
Scheduled to arrive early in June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 30 days. U. 8. ad- 
dress: c/o Republic Drill & Tool Co., 96 La- 
fayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, and Detroit 

World Trade Directory Report 
pared. 

9. Netherlands West Indies—L. W. C. van 
Eps (sales/indent agent), 57 Bargestraat, 
Willemstad (P), Curacao, is interested in 
representing United States firms as a dealer 
in textiles and household articles. Sched- 
uled to arrive June 3 ,via New York City, for 
a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Sea- 
board Fruit Co. Inc., 617 Eleventh Avenue, 
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New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
philadelphia, and Washington. 

10. Union of South Africa—William H. 
Gemperle, 193-197 Bree Street, Capetown, 
representing McGee's Motors (Pty.) Ltd., Cos- 
mos Trading Co. (Pty.) Ltd., and Taylors 
Studios, all Capetown, is interested in motor- 
cars, agricultural implements, machinery 
and accessories, and lorries. Scheduled to 
arrive early in June, via New York City, for a 
yisit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o Stand- 
ard Bank of South Africa Ltd., 67 Wall Street, 


New York, N. Y Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pitts- 
purgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. ; 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 


11. Union of South Africa—Philip Marks, 
representing Overwear Manufacturers (Pty.) 
Ltd., 2 Addison Road, Salt River, Capetown, 
is interested in cotton goods. Scheduled to 
arrive during June via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Bar- 
clays Bank Ltd., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


12. Algeria—L’Alfa Manufacture (Sole Ex- 
port Agents, Stewart & Stark Ltd., 342 Argyle 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland), (manufacturers 
and export merchants), 7, rue Lulli, Alger 
(Algiers), wishes to export first-quality 
handmade colored raffia household goods 
such as bread and fruit baskets, under-plates, 
knitting and waste baskets. Correspondence 
should be addressed to Kenneth Stewart, 9, 
rue Enfantin, Algiers, Algeria. 

13. Denmark—W. Hellesen & Co. Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant), 20 Toldbodgade, Copen- 
hagen K., wishes to export first-quality 
building hardware such as hinges, casement 
catches, and door handles. Samples and de- 
scriptive material will be forwarded upon re- 
quest by foreign firm. 

14. France—Société Anonyme de Transit 
et Transports Gabriel Faroult (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 16 Boulevard des Belges, 
Rouen, Seine-Inferieure, wishes to export 
“Fontainebleau” sand for the glassware and 
crystal industry. Also, firm seeks an Ameri- 
can representative presently dealing with 
glass manufacturers, and willing to handle 
the sand business as a side line 

15. Ireland—D. F. O'Driscoll 
Baltimore, County Cork 
ton of carrageen 


(exporter), 
desires to export 1 

Firm states that 
next crop will be in September and that 5 
tons will be available in his district. 

16. Italy—Fabbrica Pisana di Specchi e 
Lastre Colate di Vetro (manufacturer), Via 
Aurelia, Pisa, desires to export flat, lined and 
ruled glass; glass bricks and tiles; thick glass 
panes, semi-optic and amber crystal. 

17, Italy—‘‘Lorbeerunion” di Paolo Stock- 
er (wholesaler, export merchant), 21 Corso 
Italia, Florence, wishes to export laurel 
leaves, linden flowers, ornamental plants, 
juniper berries, orris root, ruscus, medicinal 
and aromatic herbs. 

18, Italy—Pastacaldi & Ferraresi, (manu- 
facturer), 27 (R) Via F. Bonaini, Florence, 
Wishes to export hand-decorated artistic 
leather goods such as wallets, boxes. cigarette 
and jewel cases, and writing sets 

19. Italy—I. Stummvoll & G. Librizzi 
(wholesaler, buying agent export merchant), 
25 Viale Edmondo De Amicis, Florence, de- 
Sires to act as buying agent for American im- 
porters of Italian-made cutlery 
knives and scissors. 

20. Netherlands—Chem. Fabriek ‘“Ducis,” 
(manufacturer), N. Z. Zoom 73, Bergen op 
Zoom, wishes to export and seeks agency for 
alum after-shaving blocks; and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations against itching and bald- 
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ness. Samples available upon request from 
foreign firm. 

21. Norway—Gjeruldsen, Oftedal & Nymoen 
A/S (export merchant), 3b Prinsensgate, 
Oslo, is interested in disposing of its 3,840 
books entitled GRINI, printed in Norwegian 
and containing photographs regarding 
GRINI concentration camp in Norway. The 
books are now at the Customhouse in Seattle, 
Wash. Further information, including price, 
and a copy of the book available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

22. Norway—Jelvy Stansefabrikk A/S 
(manufacturer), Moss, wishes to export and 
seeks agency for large-size egg beaters of type 
to be clamped to table. Further informa- 
tion, price, and sample egg beater is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Panama—Osmund L. Maduro (im- 
porter of glassware, foodstuffs and general 
merchandise; exporter of lumber, mother- 
of-pearl and other native products), No. 11, 
Calle “B”; P. O. Box 277, Panama, R. P., 
wishes to export native hardwoods including 
mahogany, Maria and cedar; also railroad 
ties (hewn and circular sawn) of tropical 
hardwood. Firm estimates it can export 
10,000 railroad ties each month, and 12,- 
000,000 board feet annually of hardwoods. 
Firm desires to export hardwoods direct to 
manufacturers, and samples will be fur- 
nished upon request. . 


Export Opportunities 


24. France—Capamadjian & Cie. (import- 
ers acting for manufacturers), 6 rue de Lis- 
bonne, Paris, 8¢me, desires to obtain quota- 
tions for complete line of milling machines. 

25. Italy—Fabbrica Pisana di Specchi e 
Lastre Colate di Vetro (manufacturer of 
glass), Via Aurelia, Pisa, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for glass sand. 

26. Italy—I. Stummvoll & G. Librizzi (im- 
port merchant, wholesaler), 25 Viale Ed- 
mondo De Amicis, Florence, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for measuring ap- 
paratus such as hemoglobimometers, urin- 
ometers, and blood testers; artists’ brushes 
for use in the ceramic industry; household 
kitchen utensils such as Can openers, po- 
tato peelers, covers, knives, forks, and 
spoons; hardware such as files, padlocks, and 
saws; high-grade cutlery such as hair clip- 
pers, barber and safety razors, and razor 
blades; surgical instruments including for- 
ceps, dissecting and anotomic tweezers and 


scissors; special instruments for eye, ear, 
throat, nose, and mouth, such as dental 
equipment, optical instruments and 


bronchoscopes. 

27. Madagascar—F. Bonnet & Ses Fils 
(wholesaler and retailer), Analakely, Tana- 
narive, desires purchase quotations for all 
kinds of industrial machinery and equip- 
ment for public works, agriculture, mines, 
oil and sugar factories; hardware, tools and 
other products of prime necessity. 

28. Union of South Africa—South African 
Trade Supplies (Pty.) Limited (wholesalers, 
retailers, and agents), 52 Progress Building, 
154 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, 
seeks purchase quotations for domestic elec- 
tric sewing machines; flat and round hand 
knitting machines. 


Agency Opportunities 


29. Netherlands—L. R. Senensieb (sales 
agent), 5 Bezuidenhoutscheweg, The Hague, 
seeks representation for railway ties, ply- 
wood, veneer, hardboard, and Douglas fir, 
Southern pine and oak lumber. Specifica- 
tions and grades of lumber required by firm 


available upon request from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—France. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Mex- 
ico. 

Beauty Parlors—Brazil. 

Clothing Manufacturers—China. 

Derris-Root Exporters—British Malaya. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Spain. 

Florists and Florist Associations—Argen- 
tina. 

Golf (Country) Clubs—Mexico. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Angola. 

Hospitals—Sweden. 

Hotels—Sweden. 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Australia. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Sweden. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Argentina. 

Match Manufacturers—Ceylon. 

Mattress Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Mechanical Rubber-Goods Importers and 
Dealers—Netherlands. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Argen- 
tina. : 
Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Refiners, Producers and Ex- 
porters—Panama. 

Oil-Burners Importers and Dealers—Neth- 
erlands. 

Oxygen and Acetylene Gases Manufactur- 
ers—United Kingdom. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Petroleum Industry—Panama. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Morocco. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Morocco. 

Radio-Cabinet Manufacturers—Union of 
South Africa. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Panama. 

Reproduction Cabinet Hardware Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—United Kingdom. 

Sawmills—China. 

Show Cases Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Showcase Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Textile Industry—China. 

Yeast Manufacturers—Union of 
Africa. 


South 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as 
indicated in the titles, the lists are not 
complete. 

Advertising Media—Germany. 

Drawing and Measuring Instruments Man- 
ufacturers and Exporters—Germany (Anglo- 
American Zone). 

Iron and Steel Construction Materials— 
Germany (Anglo-American Zone). 





In January Madagascar imported 
1,440 pairs (1.9 metric tons) of shoes. 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated May 20, 1948) 


In the 4-week period ended May 20, the 
dollar shortage became more acute. On 
May 14 banks were informed that with- 
out special approval in each instance 
from the Central Bank they could not re- 
mit dollars, Swedish crowns, or Swiss 
francs in payment for merchandise for 
which exchange permits had been 
granted. Also, according to importers, 
virtually no new requests for dollar ex- 
change have been approved since early in 
April. 

Early in May the Central Bank an- 
nounced that the Argentine-Brazilian 
trade agreement of 1941 had been abro- 
gated by Brazil, and notified traders that, 
beginning May 7, all trade with Brazil 
must be nogotiated in U. S. dollars. A 
commercial agreement with Yugoslavia 
was reported to be under consideration. 

February exports amounting to 1,106,- 
000 000 pesos were almost double in value 
those of February 1947; there was an ex- 
port balance of 131,000,000 pesos for the 
month. However, imports declined 14.5 
percent from January. 

A decree was issued clarifying the ma- 
rine-insurance situation — providing, 
among other things, that the risk of 
transport on all goods entering Argentina 
shall be considered for the account of the 
receiver except when shipped f. o. b. an 
interior point in Argentina, on consign- 
ment, or from a head office abroad to its 
branch in Argentina. On goods leaving 
Argentina risk is for the account of the 
shipper, with the same exceptions in 
reverse. Shortly after the issuance of 
the decree the Central Bank ordered 
that prior approval would be required for 
all remittances abroad of insurance pre- 
mimums, losses, and the like. Formerly 
direct payment had been allowed for this 
type of remittance. 

Plans were announced for the con- 
struction of two new railroad lines—one 
running from the Rio Turbio coal mines 
to Puerto Santa Cruz, in the territory of 
Santa Cruz, the other to connect Suncho 
Corral, in the Province of Santiago del 
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Estero, with Tolloche in the Province of 
Salta. Important contracts were signed 
with British interests for the acquisi- 
tion of transport equipment, including 
90 locomotives for the railways and 4 new 
tankers. 

It was announced that an Italian com- 
pany, builders of roads and railways, 
would move to Argentina to undertake 
certain public-works projects. 

The first official estimate of sunflower- 
seed productions was given as 1,073,500 
metric tons, an increase of 56 percent 
over the preceding season. 

The corn crop has been unofficially es- 
timated at 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 tons, 
with a potential surplus for export 
amounting to an estimated 4,000,009 
tons. Up to mid-May, the only substan- 
tial sales of corn which had been men- 
tioned publicly were those of 1,272,000 
tons to the United Kingdom under the 
Andes agreement of February 12, and of 
200,000 tons to the United States mili- 
tary agencies for western Germany. 

During late April and early May cereal 
loadings declined sharply. The slump 
in loading was attributed partly to 
the resistance of foreign buyers to 
prices asked by Argentina and also to 
weather interference with the corn har- 
vest. Another factor in the slower rate 
of grain movement has been the sus- 
pension of negotiations by a number of 
European countries until more is known 
about United States offshore purchas- 
ing policies under the European Re- 
covery Program. Shipments to Switzer- 
land, an important grain buyer, were 
totally suspended by action of the Ar- 
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Trade and Exchange Controls [/ 
in Far East: Summary Avail- 
able 


A circular summarizing the present 
status of trade and exchange controls in 
the countries of the Far East is now 
available upon request to the Field Of.- 
fices or to the Far Eastern Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The circular indicates the status of 
private trade in each major country, and 
summarizes import and export trade and 
exchange controls. 
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Tariffs and Trade Agreements 


AGREEMENT WITH Bra&ZIL FOR FACILItTaTI0y 
OF TRADE IN SPECIFIED PRODUCTS Agro. 
GATED 


The commercial agreement of April 9, 194]. 
between Argentina and Brazil, under which 
the Argentine Central Bank and the Bank of 
Brazil had worked out a uniform system of 
recording their exchange balance and the 
settlement of deficits in that balance, was 
abrogated by the Brazilian Government, ac. 
cording to circular No. 966 of the Argentine 
Central Bank dated April 30, 1948, reported 
on May 10, 1948, by the U. S. Embassy at 
Buenos Aires 

The circular provides that transactions be- 
tween the two countries will now be handled 
as follows: Argentine exports to Brazil dis- 
posed of in Brazil by May 7, 1948, may be paid 
for through the means provided in the agree- 
ment. After May 10, 1948, payment must be 
made in free dollars, and the exchange must 
be negotiated in the official market at the rate 
corresponding to the goods 

Argentine imports from Brazil disposed of 
by May 7, 1948, will be paid for as provided in 
the agreement. After that date they must 
be paid for in free dollars. Imports from 





Brazil are henceforth placed in the same 
category as those from other nonpreference 
countries as regards exchange permits. 

(The Argentine-Brazilian Agreement of 
April 9, 1941, also contained provisions for the 
gradual elimination of the required use of 
other ingredients in the foodstuffs imported 
by one country from the other, notably coffee 
and wheat, and for facilitating the entry and 
sale of Brazilian textiles, and other industrial 
products from either country into the other. 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
1941, for a detailed announcement of the 
conclusion of the Argentine-Brazilian Agree- 
ment of April 9, 1941.) 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRREVOCABLE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


It is suggested that American firms e%- 
porting to Australia do business on the basis 
of confirmed irrevocable letters of credit 
This action is recommended in view of the 
possibility of further import restrictions in 
Australia and the recurrence of last year's 
cancellation of outstanding import licenses. 





An iodine plant in reoccupied Java, 
Netherlands Indies, has resumed produc- 
tion, according to the foreign press. 
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Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
TuRKEY EXTENDED 


The commercial and payments agreements 
of March 26, 1947, between the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union and Turkey, 
which were valid for 1 year, were extended 
until May 26, 1948, according to an an- 
nouncement in Ticaret Haberleri No. 366 of 
April 20, 1948. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
31, 1947, for original announcement. | 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTED OR DOMESTIC FOODSTUFFS AND 
BEVERAGES: REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


According to a report dated May 10, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
the Bolivian Government, by a Supreme de- 
cree promulgated April 22, 1948, required the 
analysis and registration of domestically 
produced foodstuffs, beverages, and similar 
products, as well as imported products which 
are not guaranteed by a certificate of analy- 
sis issued by a fiscal laboratory of the place 
of origin and legalized by a Bolivian con- 
sular agent. Imported products guaranteed 
by such a certificate are not subject to 
analysis and registration The Bolivian 
health authorities may require this certifi- 
cate to be produced at any time. 

The decree has for its purpose control by 
the State over the quality of the foodstuffs 
and beverages sold to the Bolivian public, 
as a basic protection to public health. 

All imported or domestically produced 
foodstuffs, beverages, and similar products 
must be subjected to an analysis made by 
the Bréomatological Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Department of Nutrition or by a 
laboratory of the Ministry of Health, fol- 
lowing which the product will be registered. 
The analytical examination is to be con- 
ducted within the first 3 months of each 
year, with a schedule of rates in bolivianos 


established for these examinations as 
follows: 
Product Bolivianos ' 


Potable waters, mineral waters, resid- 
ual waters, ice arias a ain met 
Fermented beverages, wines, com posi- 
tion wines, ciders, hydromel, beer 
and malt extracts, chica -« 800 

Alcoholic beverages or spirits, alcohols, 
aguardientes, natural or artificial 
liquors and appetizers Siemaniaats 800 

Soft drinks or nonalcoholic beverages. 600 

Hydrocarbonated foods, cereals, milling 
products, bread, noodles, fritters, 
pastries, yeast, dietetical products- 800 

Protein foods, meats, prepared meats, 
fish, crustacea, shellfish, mollusks, 
derivatives and byproducts, pre- 
served meats, fresh and preserved 
tategts : 800 

Vegetable and animal fat foods, vege- 
table oils and fats, vegetable or ani- 
mal edible fats, hydrogenated fats 800 

Dairy foods, milk, prepared milk; modi- 
fied, dietetic and fermented milk; 
cream, butter, cheese, lactic ferments 
and rennets ae 800 

Sugar foods, natural sugar, bee honey, 
confectionery — 600 


1, 500 


‘The boliviano is equivalent to approxi- 
mately $0.024 U. S. currency. 
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Product Bolivianos ' 
Essences, natural and artificial extracts 

and alcoholates, coloring matter, ar- 

tificial edulcorating substances, pre- 

servatives, bitters and foaming sub- 


WIE biscdasuces eg) as ee 600 
Vegetables, fruits, dried fruits, pre. 

served vegetables and pickles____-__- 800 
Stimulating foods, tea, yerba mate, cof- 

fee, cocoa and derivatives._......-- 800 
Refreshing foods, sirups, fruit juices, 

[06 CGI. . cincesadens helega anwar 500 
Acid and mineral seasoning, vinegar, 

table and cooking salt, vegetable sea- 

SOnINGs GNC SPIO... cncccnnases. 


Bromatological investigation, organic, 
mineral and vitamin analysis, deter- 
mination of calories, technical re- 
ports and analysis on unedible sub- 
stances . amount 

of fee 
unspecified 


The above rates are to be paid for the 
initial analysis made of the products. The 
analytical examination and registration of 
the product shall be repeated within the 
first 3 months of each succeeding year, and 
the rate to be paid for these successive re- 
newal registrations and examinations will 
be one-half of the original rate. 

The decree provides penalties for violators 
of its provisions, ranging from fines and con- 
fiscation of the article involved for the first 
offense to the closing of the establishment 
in case of a second violation. More severe 
penalties are prescribed for manufacturers 
or sellers who adulterate or falsify their 
products, when this is disclosed in an analysis 
thereof. Revenues from laboratory fees and 
fines shall be used by the National Nutri- 
tion Department primarily in improving the 
laboratory service itself. 

Government health officials shall author- 
ize the sale of the food products after a satis- 
factory report upon the products has been 
rendered by the examining laboratory and 
the products have been duly registered. 

Food manufacturers or sellers were given 
until May 31, 1948, to carry out the proce- 
dures prescribed in this decree, when com- 
pliance with the decree would be enforced. 

This decree is intended to enable the Gov- 
ernment to require better compliance on 
the part of manufacturers and dealers with 
established regulations regarding the quality 
of food and beverage products. 


AGRICULTURAL BANK OF BOLIvia DEsIG- 
NATED AS IMPORTING AGENCY FOR SPECI- 
FIED RAW MATERIALS 


According to a report dated May 7, 1948, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz, 
the Agricultural Bank of Bolivia was charged 
by a Supreme decree issued on April 22, 
1948, with the function of acquiring for na- 
tional industries, domestically or through 
importation, the following raw materials: 
Wheat, cotton, malt, hops, and silk threads 
and yarns. The purpose of this arrangement 
is to effect a greater control and economy in 
the use of foreign exchange for the imports 
of raw materials, and also to prevent these 
imports from exercising an unfavorable in- 
fluence upon the domestic production of 
these raw materials. 

According to the decree, the list of raw 
materials to be handled by the Banco 
Agricola, as enumerated above, may be am- 
plified by a mere order to that effect issued 
jointly by the Ministries of Finance and 
Economy, or at the request of the Board of 
Industrial Development. The Banco Agricola 
will acquire the stipulated raw materials by 
issuing calls for public bids. 

A special procurement committee com- 
posed of representatives of different govern- 
mental departments will consider the bids 


and will select the most advantageous ones 
in each case. To aid this committee in the 
selection process, the bank will offer data on 
price quotations for the products in the 
various foreign markets, obtained from its 
correspondent banks and from Bolivian con- 
suls. If these quotations should be more 
favorable than those offered in the bids, the 
bids may be rejected. In cases where the 
prompt conclusion of negotiations is neces- 
sary or highly advantageous, the bank is au- 
thorized to accept bids and place orders 
itself, subject. to the later approval of the 
committee. 

The Board of Industrial Development will 
inform the Agricultural Bank of the quantity 
and quality of raw materials for which the 
bids are to be called during periods of 3, 6, or 
12 months, in accordance with the needs of 
the Bolivian industry and with market con- 
ditions. Once a bid has been accepted or 
the bank has concluded an order, the bank 
will open the corresponding letter of credit 
with the available official foreign exchange. 
When the merchandise is received, the indus- 
tries concerned will remove it from the 
bank’s custody, paying the bank the bolivi- 
ano equivalent of the net cost of the mer- 
chandise. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS FOR QUARANTINE AND IN- 
SPECTION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
INITIATED 


The British Guiana Government has an- 
nounced in the Official Gazette for May 1, 
1948, the following regulations under the 
Plant Protection Ordinance, 1942, Section 
16, governing the entry of fruits and vege- 
tables into the colony: . 

(1) With certain exceptions, no fruit or 
vegetable will be permitted entrance into 
the colony unless there are produced to 
the Comptroller of Customs a certificate 
signed by the Director of Agriculture show- 
ing that the item imported is not likely 
to cause infection inimical to the growth 
of plants, and a certificate by a competent 
authority recognized by the local Director 
of Agriculture to be qualified in the coun- 
try of origin of the commodity certifying 
that it is free from pest or disease. 

(2) These regulations do not apply to 
fruits or vegetables imported from the 
British Isles, Eire, the United States of 
America, or the British West Indies with 
the exception of Bermuda and the Baha- 
mas, or to pineapple, citrus fruits, yams, 
sweetpotatoes, or tannias imported from 
Surinam. 

(3) “Fruits” are not intended to in- 
clude nuts, or dried, candied, canned, or 
otherwise preserved items. “Vegetables” 
do not include plantains, Irish potatoes, 
onions, or canned or preserved items. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEXTILES CLASSIFIED AS “MIXED 
MATERIALS” 


It has recently come to the attention of 
the Department of Commerce that customs 
Officials in Ceylon classify as “mixed ma- 
terials” any cotton fabric containing the 
most infinitesimal amount of silk or arti- 
ficial silk. The silk or artifiicial silk need 
not necessarily be woven into the fabric for 
the fabric to be classified as a mixed ma- 
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terial. Textiles classified as 100 percent cot- 
ton pay a duty of 15 percent ad valorem, and 
mixed materials are dutiable at 40 percent. 

American exporters having or contemplat- 
ing orders from Ceylon for cotton goods are 
warned, therefore, not to expect to be able 
to enter through the Ceylon customs as cot- 
ton goods any textiles having a single thread 
of any other material. 


Dominican 
Republic 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated May 19, 1948) 


The Dominican Department of Public 
Works contemplates spending $2,042,864 
in the maintenance of 2,856 kilometers of 
highways and 1,093 bridges, and for the 
construction of 47 concrete bridges dur- 
ing 1948. On May 16 aqueducts con- 
structed at a cost of $4,000,000 were inau- 
gurated in seven towns of the Republic. 

Exports from the Dominican Republic 
during January 1948 totaled $4,629,655; 
during February 1948, $7,559,357; during 
March 1948, $11,242,227. The total value 
of exports during the first quarter of 1948 
was $23,431,239, compared with $23,223,- 
447 during the like period in 1947. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1947 total imports 
of the Dominican Republic were valued at 
$48 667,444 and exports at $83,205,993, 
with a favorable trade balance of $34.,- 
538,549, as compared with total imports 
valued at $27,888,364 and exports valued 
at $66,688,804 with a trade balance of 
$38,800,440 during the calendar year 
1946. 

Wholesale trade during the month of 
February 1948 totaled 10,727,513 pesos, of 
which amount 6,344,555 pesos (59.14%) 
were national products and 4,382,958 
pesos (40.86 percent) imported products. 
(The Dominican peso is equivalent to the 
United States dollar.) 

Retail prices of agricultural products, 
as published by the local newspaper El 
Caribe, appeared firm except for minor 
fluctuations. The Dominican Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Coffee and Cacao 
established the purchase price of well- 
dried, sound, clean cacao at 22.30 pesos 
per 50 kilograms for the week beginning 
April 19, 1948. 

As reported by the National Audit Bu- 
reau, total Government revenue for the 
calendar year 1947 amounted to 79,077,- 
440 pesos and expenditures totaled 
74,278,206 pesos, leaving a surplus of 
4,799,234 pesos. During the first quarter 
of 1948 reported receipts totaled 15,597,- 
867 pesos, as follows: internal revenue 
collections, 9,714,300 pesos, and customs 
duties, 5,883,567 pesos. 

The balance sheet of the Dominican 
Central Bank on April 30, 1948, showed 
total assets of 25,319,515 pesos, including 
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gold reserves of 4,000,446 pesos, United 
States currency equivalent to 3,260,477 
pesos, and deposits abroad of 9,977,569 
pesos. Principal liability items were Do- 
minican currency in circulation in the 
amount of 18,132,470 pesos and deposits 
in Dominican currency totaling 3,286,235 
pesos. On the same date the Reserve 
Bank of the Dominican Republic re- 
ported total assets of 33,010,213 pesus 
including deposits abroad of 9,059,461 
pesos, loans and discounts of 4,389,135 
pesos, and obligations of the national] 
and provincial governments of 13,796,511 
pesos. General deposits and savings ac- 
counts totaled 28,476,187 pesos. The Re- 
serve Bank of the Dominican Republic 
announced that a branch would soon be 
opened in Avenida Mella, Ciudad Trujillo. 

According to the local press, total 
insurance business in the Republic dur- 
ing the calendar year 1947 was 177,173,- 
281 pesos. Total premiums collected 
amounted to 2,269,042 pesos, and taxes 
collected by the state were 82,070 pesos 
during this perigd. 

Probably as a result of the recent 
earthquakes, a part of the dock at San 
Pedro de Macoris sank on April 28, and 
on May 12 a portion of the dock at Monte 
Cristi also submerged. On May 21, a 
floating dry dock arrived at San Pedro 
de Macoris from Port of Spain, Trinidad 
Displacement of the dry dock is reported 
to be 3,500 tons. This is the second in 
operation in the Republic, as the first, 
with a displacement of 1,000 tons, ar- 
rived on November 22, 1947, and is in- 
stalled in the Calderas Naval Base. The 
Companhia Eléctrica de Santo Domingo 
has imported turbo-generating machin- 
ery to increase output of its Ciudad Tru- 
jillo power plant. 

The Dominican S. S. Neuvo Domini- 
cano of the Flota del Estado Dominicano 
inaugurated passenger, cargo, and mail 
service to Aruba and Curacao in the 
Netherlands West Indies and to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico,on May 15. The state 
is negotiating for the purchase of more 
vessels for this type of Service. 


“2 Y 
El Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 


(Dated May 14, 1948) 


Business conditions throughout El 
Salvador continued generally satisfac- 
tory during the month ended May 14. 
Retail sales were maintained at the rela- 
tively high levels of recent months, but 
there was some slackening noted in the 
wholesale trade. Smaller retailers, es- 
pecially in the interior, seemed increas- 
ingly reluctant to keep large stocks of 
merchandise on hand in view of the un- 
certainty of the approaching election 
campaign. Dealers’ shelves were well 








stocked, and shortages existed Only 
among those commodities subject to ex. 
port licensing control in the Uniteg 
States—principally iron and stee] Con. 
struction materials and barbed wi 
There was still considerable apprehep. 
sion in Government and private Circles 
over the possibility that inadequate iron 
and steel allocations during 1948 migh 
seriously curtail building activities and 
reduce employment in the construction 
trades. 

Coffee prices rallied during the month 
under review, washed coffee sold to 
United States buyers bringing as high 
as $30.22 per hundred Spanish pounds, 
Sales during April totaled 86,103 bags, of 
which the United States took 75,579 bags, 
Exports since the beginning of the 
1947-48 crop year amounted to 863,89 
bags, and stocks at ports of embarka. 
tion on April 30, 1948, were 42,608 bags. 
with an estimated additional 100,009 
bags or more of export coffee still avai]. 
able in the interior. 

Salvador’s 1947-48 cotton crop, which 
was the largest on _ record totaled 
roughly 20,000 bales. Practically the 
entire crop had been disposed of, prin- 
cipally to local and Guatemalan textile 
mills 

The sugar crop was almost over. By 
April 30 production amounted to 477,424 
quintals. The crop was estimated at 
525,000 quintals, appreciably below the 
estimate of 600,000 quintals made earlier 
in the season 

The Government, in anticipation of a 
possible corn shortage, enacted a decree 
on May 7, 1948, which authorized duty- 
free imports of corn, beans, and grain 
sorghum for a 3-month period. Fairly 
substantial quantities of corn have been 
imported from Honduras (with which 
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country El Salvador has a free-trade 
agreement), and the Government was ex- 
ploring the possibility of obtaining corn 
from the United States in the event that 
a real need should arise. 

The labor situation continued rela- 
tively tranquil, and, disquieting rumors 
to the contrary notwithstanding, no dis- 
turbances of any kind occurred on May 
Day. 

A group of Mexican businessmen rep- 

resenting the National Chamber of Man- 
ufacturing Industries of Mexico visited 
El Salvador on a good-will mission dur- 
ing the latter part of April. They dis- 
cussed the possibility of increasing trade 
between the two countries and suggested 
that a trade treaty be made to replace 
the limited modus vivendi which has 
been in effect since 1935. 
_ Considerable interest was shown in 
the plans for the 1950 census. A con- 
ference attended by Government officials 
and local businessmen was held during 
the latter part of April to discuss ways 
and means for the accurate collection of 
statistical data. 
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As a result of frequently recurring 
water shortages in San Salvador, which 
have caused some friction between the 
municipal authorities and the local 
power company, municipal engineers 
were endeavoring to obtain appropri- 
ations for the purchase, at an estimated 
cost of $400,000, of a city-operated Diesel 
electric unit to supply power to the city 
water pumps. 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENT OF SALVADORAN PUBLIC DEBT 


Decree No. 369, dated May 6, 1948, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of May 11, 1948, 
authorized the payment of 1,000,000 colones 
($400,000) to the Central Reserve Bank of 
El Salvador for servicing the National Loan 
of 1922. This payment is made in accord- 
ance with article 10 of the Fiscal Contract 
entered into between the Supreme Govern- 
ment of El Salvador and the afore-mentioned 
pank which was approved by the Court of 
Accounts of the Republic and published in 
Diario Oficial No. 133 of June 17, 1946. 

The payment will be charged to the De- 
partment of Public Credit, quota for Service 
of the External Debt (Law of December 29, 
1945) of the Fiscal Tax now in force. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
MANUFACTURING ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
ADMITTED DuUTY-FREE AMPLIFIED 


The list of materials and implements used 
exclusively in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages, permitted duty-free entry into El 
Salvador, has been amplified by legislative 
decree No. 19, published April 16, 1948, and 
effective 12 days later, according to a report 
of April 27, 1948, from the American Embassy 
in San Salvador. The following materials and 
equipment are now included in the duty ex- 
emption: 

Filtering and Deordorizing Materials 
Filter paper, filter plates or discs, with or 
without charcoal, asbestos, activated carbon; 
canvas or mesh filters; filter earths; caustic 
soda and detergents for washing bottles: wa- 
terproof adhesives for labels and bands; 
chemical clarifiers; powder, paste, or liquid 
deodorants; chemical materials for reagents 
in the analysis of alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks. 

Machinery: Bottle washers and accessories; 
air cleaners for bottles; gravity flow, siphon 
or vacuum fillers; sealing machines for me- 
tallic or plastic caps; banders for bottles; 
labelers for bottles; banders for cardboard 
or wood cases; conveyors, with or without 
rollers, of metal, canvas, leather or other ma- 
terial, with their mechanical and electrical 
accessories, for horizontal, ascending or de- 
scending handling; case labelers; bottle test- 
ers and their accessories; hand, steam, or 
electrical pumps suitable for pumping alco- 
holic liquids, acids, sirups, and water; barrel 
fillers; barrel assemblers; manual and auto- 
matic mixers of liquids and solids; manual 
or automatic filters to be used with asbestos, 
filter earths, discs or plates, mesh or canvas; 
kettles or boilers, covered or open, for decoc- 
tions, with coil or double bottom, made of 
metal or stone; flavor extractors, still or per- 
colator type; water stills; water purifiers for 
hot or cold treatment: laboratory apparatus 
suitable for analyzing alcohol and alcoholic 
drinks; accessories and replacements for the 
above-enumerated machinery and apparatus; 
water softeners. 

Containers: Mixing tanks, coated with 
glass, aluminum, copper, or other material 
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resistant to acids and alcohol; storage tanks 
for liquids, covered with glass, aluminum, 
stainless steel, or other material not attach- 
able by acid liquids or alcohol; bottles and 
decanters to contain liquors; wooden bar- 
rels assembled or unassembled; aging vats, 
assembled or unassembled; metal bands for 
barrels or cardboard or wooden cases; glass 
carboys for infusions with stoppers of rubber, 
cork, or other suitable material; cardboard 
or wooden packing cases for liquors. 

Extractives: Aromatic and flavoring es- 
sences for the manufacture of liquors, di- 
luted or concentrated, natural or synthetic, 
simple or mixed; flavors and aromatics for 
the manufacture of liquors; base with or 
without alcohol for the manufacture of rum 
and anise, cognac, brandy, and gin; malt 
lees; whisky with or without alcohol; liquid 
or solid; malt diluted or concentrated, with 
or without alcohol; wines and “seconds,” 
sherry, port, and mustatel to give flavor and 
body; natural vanilla in powder or extract; 
essence of vanilla, artificial or natural; fixa- 
tives, natural or synthetic; pure glycerine; 
aniseed, “starry” or green, figs, prunes, 
grapes, almonds, walnuts, roots, barks, 
woods, gums, resins and plants for the ex- 
traction of flavors. 

Stoppers; Cork, rubber, wood, glass, metal 
or plastics; metal or plastic seals. 

Colorings: Colorings, artificial or natural, 
liquid or solid. 

Caps: Metal, paper, or plastic bottle caps. 

Materials and implements required for the 
liquor industry and which are not included 
in the above list will have the same duty 
exemption upon specific authorization of the 
Revenue Control Office (Direcci6n General 
de Contribuciones). 

{For announcement of previous list of ar- 
ticles for the liquor industry permitted 
duty-free importation, see Commerce Re- 
ports of June 1, 1935.] 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES REAPPLIED ON NUMEROUS 
ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 


Import duties have been restored in France 
and in Algeria (insofar as the rates of the 
French tariff apply) on a long list of addi- 
tional products, by an order of April 22, 1948, 
published in the French Journal Officiel and 
effective April 23, according to a report of 
April 28 from the American Embassy, Paris. 

Collection of import duties, with a few ex- 
ceptions, had been suspended in France since 
July 8, 1944. This general suspension of 
duties was continued under the present new 
French import tariff established January 1, 
1948. A new and longer list of exceptions to 
the general suspension of duties, comprising 
products on which collection of duties was 
restored, was established under the present 
tariff by an order of December 26, 1947, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948. (See Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 25, 1944, and Jan- 
uary 24 and 31, 1948, respectively, for previ- 
ous announcements.) 

The additional products upon which duties 
are restored by the order of April 22, 1948 
follow: 

(Ex 74) Fresh, forced grapes; (ex 77 B) 
fresh, forced peaches, including “brugnons” 
and nectarines; (ex 78 A) fresh, forced straw- 
berries; 

(161 A and B) Preserved livers, liver sau- 
sages, liver pastes, purees and mousses of all 
types, in tins, terrines, pastry or other forms, 
whether mixed or not with other meats or 
other food products; (162 A) other prepara- 
tions and preserves of game, poultry, rabbit, 
truffled or not, in tins, terrines, pastry or other 


forms, whether mixed or not with vegetables 
or vegetable products; (166) caviar and caviar 
substitutes; 

(185 C) Fine bakery products (biscuit 
bread, toasts, pretzels, rolls, etc.); (187 A) 
fresh and industrial pastry; 

(Ex 190 A) Mushrooms, truffles (whole, parts 
and peels), asparatus, gherkins, cucumbers, 
olives, picholines and capers, preserved with- 
out vinegar, seasoned or not, cooked or not, 
without meat or fish, in tins, glasses, jars, and 
hermetically sealed containers; (ex 190 B) 
mushrooms, gherkins, cucumbers, olives, 
picholines and capers, preserved without 
vinegar, seasoned or not, cooked or not, with- 
out meat or fish, put up otherwise than in 
tins, glasses, Jars and hermetically sealed con- 
tainers, regardless of weight; 

(191 A) Preserved fruits, whole, in quarters 
or in pieces, with brandy or with alcohol, with 
or without sugar; 

(600) Artists’ colors and colors for decora- 
tion, teaching, or recreation, in tablets, pas- 
tilles, saucers, tubes, small bottles, cups, etc., 
sorted or not in boxes, with or without 
brushes, prints, saucers, or other accessories, 
as well as boxes entered not fitted; 

(721 E) Bathing caps; 

(746 A to E) Saddlery goods; (ex 1747) 
leather portfolios, satchels, music cases and 
the like; (ex 748) mail bags and shopping 
bags of leather or skin; (749) military and 
camping bags; (750 A to D) traveling requi- 
sites (trunks, traveling bags, suit cases, 
etc.); (751 A to C) Morocco wares, not else- 
where specified or included; (752 A and B) 
sheath- and case-makers’ wares not else- 
where specified or included; (753 A and B) 
belt-makers’ wares of leather, skin or arti- 
ficial leather; 

(798 A and B) Small wares and cabinet- 
makers’ wares, articles of ornament, or 
shelves and fancy or decorative articles, 
made of wood, not elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded; (808) electric apparatus of wood, not 
electrically equipped. 7 

(Ex 1032 A to C) Carpets with twisted 
bindings; (1033 A toI) woven carpets; (1087) 
furnishing articles of fabrics other than 
household linen (curtains, hangings, table 
covers, doilies, etc.) ; 

(1160 B) Felt hats, trimmed; (1161 B) 
hats, plaited or obtained by the collecting of 
strips, plaited, woven or otherwise prepared, 
trimmed; (1162 A to F) hats and other head- 
dresses, knitted or made up of fabrics, lace 
tissues, or felt in pieces, including waxed, 
oiled, rubberized, or otherwise coated fab- 
rics; (1163) hats and caps of fur, trimmed or 
not; (1166 A and B) hats and other head- 
dresses of any other materials, not elsewhere 
specified or included; 

(1167) Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades; 
(1168) canes, poles, or handles of umbrellas, 
parasols and sunshades, whips, whip handles, 
etc.; (1169) handles and tips for canes, um- 
brellas, whips, sticks, and similar articles; 

(1172 A to 1179) Prepared artificial flow- 
ers, manufactures of hair, fans; 

(1202 C) Magnesian fireproof bricks and 
fireproof parts for building, containing mag- 
nesia or dolomite; (1211) crockery, house- 
hold or toilet. articles and utensils of faience 
or fine pottery; (1213) faience or fine pottery 
articles for furnishing or decorating pur- 
poses; (1214) other articles of faience or fine 
pottery not elsewhere included or specified; 
(1215) articles imitating porcelain (porelite, 
porcelite, porcelainite, etc.); (1216 A and 
B) crockery, household or toilet articles and 
utensils of porcelain; (1217) porcelain ar- 
ticles for furnishing or decorating purposes 
including articles of unglazed porcelain; 
(1219) other articles of porcelain not speci- 
fied or included elsewhere; 

(1238 B) The following glassware for light- 
ing, signaling and common optical purposes: 
Reflectors, diffusers, cups, cupels, lamp 
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shades, globes, tulips, and the like; (1250) 
articles of spun-glass not elsewhere specified 
or included; (1251 A to C) articles of small 
glassware not elsewhere specified or included; 

(1380) Lead shot; 

(Ex 1440 A) Table knives, with handles 
(except knives with handles of common wood 
or base metal neither gilt nor silvered); 
(1440 C) Knives known as “scout knives,” 
hunting knives and the like; (ex 1441) clasp 
Knives, penknives with a single blade or sev- 
eral blades, with handles of ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, shell, amber, amberoid, or gilt or 
silvered base metal; (ex 1443 A) straight 
razors with handles of ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
shell, amber, amberoid, or gilt or silvered 
base metals; (ex 1443 B) safety razors: com- 
plete mountings and separate parts, includ- 
ing parts of ivory, mother-of-pearl, shell, 
amber, amberoid, or gilt or silvered base 
metal; (1447) poultry shears, masticators, 
and sugar tongs; (ex 1448) tools for mani- 
cure, pedicure and the like, including tweez- 
ers and excluding nail files; (1449) office 
cutlery (scraper-erasers, letter openers, paper 
cutters, pencil sharpeners, blades for pencil 
sharpeners, etc.); (ex 1450) spoons, forks, and 
similar articles (ladles, leg-of-mutton hold- 
ers, tart slicers, fish slicers, asparagus tongs, 
sugar tongs, table steels, etc.), with handles 
(not including articles with handles of com- 
mon wood or of gilt or silvered base metal) ; 

(1482) Lamps, chandeliers, bracket lamps, 
standard lamps and other lighting apparatus, 
not electrically equipped, parts of lighting 
apparatus other than burners (bases, reser- 
voirs, lantern frames, reflectors, shades, 
holders, etc.) ; 

(1486 A to C) Ornamental articles of cast 
iron, iron or steel, not gilt or silvered; (1487 
A to C) ornamental articles of copper or its 
alloys, not gilt or silvered; (1488 A to E) orna- 
mental articles of other base metals, not 
gilt or silvered; (1509) metal frames for 
photographs, prints, etc., and metal mirrors; 
(1512 powder and make-up boxes, sweetmeat 
boxes (““‘bonboniéres’’), cigarette cases, jewel 
cases, pocket boxes and the like, of base 
metals not covered, with or without mirrors 
or interior fittings, and their parts; 

(1731 B) Lighting apparatus, electrically 
equipped, not elsewhere specified or included, 
other than scialytic apparatus; 

(1819 B) Sailing boats for inland naviga- 
tion, used for passenger transportation; (ex 
1819 C) the following pleasure and sports 
boats (other than sailing and mechanically 
propelled vessels) for inland navigation, used 
for passenger transportation: Small boats, 
canoes, racing boats, yawls, skiffs, kayaks of 
wood or metal, and their spare parts; col- 
lapsible boats with hulls of rubber, of natural 
or artificial leather, of fabrics rubberized or 
not, waterproofed or not, and their parts 
(ribs, timbers, prows, keels, parts of hulls, 
etc.); 

(1870) Binoculars and telescopes, their 
frames and spare parts, other than optical 
parts; (ex 1872) frames of spectacles, eye- 
glasses, pincenez, monocles, lorgnettes, and 
parts, of precious metals or plated with 
precious metals, of shell, ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, amber or amberoid; (1877) stereo- 
scopes; (1885) stands for all types of scien- 
tific and photographic apparatus and the like 
except stands forming part of the instru- 
ment, or apparatus proper; 

(1910 A to 1918 C) Musical instruments 
and apparatus; (1927) apparatus for auto- 
matic operation of musical instruments, 
when presented separately; (1928) rigid cases 
and containers for musical instruments, ex- 
clusive of bag covers; 

(ex 1947) Natural worked coral, mounted; 
(ex 1948) manufactures of shell; (ex 1949) 
manufactures of mother-of-pearl; (ex 1950) 
manufactures of ivory; (ex 1951) manufac- 
tures of bone; (ex 1952) manufactures of 
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horn; (1953 A) feather quills, worked; (ex 
1953 B) manufactured articles of other 
animal materials for fashioning; (ex 1954) 
manufactures of amber or amberoid; (ex 
1955 A) manufactures of meerschaum; (ex 
1955 B) manufactures of artificial steatite, 
“petroid,” “stecolithe,” “diolit,”” composi- 
tions with a base of asbestos and the like, 
imitations of meerschaum, stucco; (ex 1956) 
manufactures of vegetable materials for 
fashioning (corozo, nuts, hard seeds, etc.) 
(1957) gelatine manufactures; (1958) man- 
ufactures of natural or artificial wax, par- 
affin, stearine, gum or natural resins (col- 
ophone, copal, etc.), modeling clays and 
other similar materials; 

(1967) Powder puffs and similar articles 
made of all materials; 

(2003) Merry-go-rounds and _ itinerant 
show attractions, as well as parts and com- 
ponents thereof, not otherwise specified; 

(2010 B) Penholders, other than fountain 
pens, and pencil-holders of all materials; 
(2010 C) patent or refilling pencils of all 
materials, with or without leads; (2010 D) 
component parts of patent or refilling pen- 
cils, including clips; (2015 A and B) combs; 
(2017 A and B) atomizers and their fittings; 

(2019) Lamp shades, other than of metal, 
glass, or pottery, (of paper, fabrics, etc., on 
metal or wood stands, with or without glars 
beads, wood beads and other accessories) ; 
(2021) sewing or ethbroiding kits, for bags or 
pockets, comprising various _ articles 
(threads, needles, hooks, thimble, etc.) con- 
tained in a case or a roll. 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS IN ALGERIA 


The production tax in Algeria was reduced 
to 4 percent of the c. i. f. value on the follow- 
ing materials and products by a decree of 
April 9, 1946, published in the Journal Officiel 
on April 16. 


Tariff No. Product 
033 Calcium carbide 
ex 0381 Copper phosphide. 
(Various num- Electrodes. 
bers) 
ex 128 Woods, common, logs, rough, 
with or without bark. 
i128 bis Woods, common, squared, or 
sawn (railway ties in- 
cluded). 
133 Perches, props, and _ vine 
sticks, rough. 
177 Stones, wrought, including 


wrought building stones. 
Building materials: 
181 Bricks, solid, of all shapes 
and sizes, common; 


181 bis Bricks, solid, of all shapes 
and sizes, fine pressed 
or smoothed; hollow 
bricks; 

181 ter Tiles, common, not pressed 


and not interlocking; 
Tiles, shaped and inter- 
locking; roofing acces- 


181 quatre A 


sories; 

ex 181 quing. Bricks, tiles, baked, of 
stoneware; 

182 Buiiding stones, rough; 

ex 183 bis Broken stones for metaling 
roads; 

184 Plaster; 

ex 184 bis Lime, common, hydraulic; 

185 Cement; 











wares 
Asbestos-cement wares. 
Porcelain wares 


Tariff No. Product 
ex 185 bis Pipes and molded articles * 
of cement or concrete: 
186 Tiles of compresseq Ce ex 
ment or lime; ex. 
ex 187 Other materials. ex 
ex 201 Silver solder. ex 
203 (2-5) Aluminum: Ingots: rolled 
forged or cast; hammereg ex 
in leaves; wire; aluminum 53: 
bronze. 
205 A to C Iron and steel, crude cag ex 
iron. ex 
205 bis AtoI  Ferro-alloys; Silico-titanium = 
205 bis B Ferro-aluminum. ' ex 
206 Iron and _ steel, crude, in 56 
ingots. 56 
Iron and _ steel, rolled or 
forged: 
207 In blooms, billets and bars: 
207 bis In bars of 3 mm. or less 5 
207 ter Tool steel, fine. 5¢ 
207 quatre and Special steel e 
quinq. e) 
208 Machine iron or steel. € 
210 Flat sheet iron or steel. 
210 bis Flat sheets of nickel steel. s 
210 ter Iron or steel bands, hot 
rolled 
ex 211 Iron, tinned (tin plate), ¥ 
212 Wire of iron and steel. : 
212 bis Iron and steel wool and shay. 
ings. 
213 Rails 
214 Wheels, tires, and wheel cen. 
ters of iron or steel. r 
Axles 
215 Straight, for railways 
216 Crank axles for locomo- 
tives 
218 Iron filings and scales. | 
219 Scrap iron and fragments. 
Copper: 
ex 221 B (1-12) Pure or alloyed with tin, 
aluminum, or manga- 
nese: ingots, bars, sheets, 
wire 
ex 221 A-B-E Aluminum bronze, 
222 (3-5) Lead, in rough lumps, pigs, 
bars, or slabs 
223 ter Antifriction metal. 
224 (2-3) Zinc in rough lumps, ingots, 
bars, slabs 
225 (3-4 and Nickel, pure or alloyed; ham- 
7-9) mered, rolled 
ex 225 bis Wire, nickel-chromium. 
227 Antimony. 
229 (1-6) Cadmium, ore, ingots, rolled, 
wire. 
331 A-J Fireproof bricks and building 


ex 337 bis 
347 bis A 


ex 361 bis Other electrical apparatus. ! 

ex 489 bis Articles of industrial use in 
leather or felt. } 

511 Portable steam engines, in- 


cluding boiler. } 


ex 511 bis Cement mixers and hoppers. 

512 A Traction engines and road 
rollers 

512 B Locomotives 


ex 512 bis B Hydraulic machines. 

(Various num- Accessories (gears, pullies). 
bers) 

512 C Agricultural tractors. 

522 Agricultural machines. 


ex 524 A Dynamo - electric machines 
and industrial electric 
transformers. i 
524 bis E Telephone apparatus. } 
524 bis F Telegraphic apparatus. ’ 
ex 524 bis G Wireless telegraph and tele- | 
phone apparatus. | 
ex 525 AtoF Machine tools and similar 
apparatus. 


525 sexies Plant for laying asphalt. 
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0. Prceduct 

ham 0 Borers; well-drilling equip- 
ment. 

Metal tubes. 

Metal joints. 

Metal-plastic joints. 

Cocks and accessory appara- 
tus for water. 

Valves and taps. 


ex 526 quing. 
ex 533 A 


ex 535 
ex 535 bis A 


ex 535 bis A-B 


535 ter A-B-C Wire, cable, and cord for 
electricity. 

ex 537 Agricultural tools. 

ex 537 (26) Other tools. 

ex 553 and | Cylindrical pipes for pipe 

ex 553 bis f laying. 

561 (13 to 24) Cables of iron and steel. 

566-566 bis Screws, screw-rings, strap 
hinges, hooks, bolts, rivets, 
screw-nuts and all bolt or 
screwmakers’ wares. 

566 ter Split washers. 

567 Iron and steel tubes. 

ex 567 and | Iron tubes 

ex 567 bis { 

ex 572 Tubes of copper, pure or al- 
loyed with zinc or tin. 

579 bis C Cables and twisted wire of 


aluminum, even with an- 
other metal. 

ex 603 quatre C Derrick equipment. 

614 Vehicles: 
Not for railways: Vehicles 


proper; vehicles for 
trade, agriculture and 
hauling; vehicles for 
railways. 


ex 614 ter A Automobiles for carrying 
passengers and merchan- 
dise (vehicles for tourists 
excluded). 

Airships. 

Airplanes (airplanes for tour- 
ists excluded). 

Compressed cork, wrought: 
Common, for use in build- 
ing or insulating; fine 
(sheets for construction 
and for fireproof casing). 


ex 614 quing 
ex 614 sexies 


ex 633 


VARIOUS REGULATIONS ON FOODSTUFFS, 
REMOVAL OF AN EQUALIZATION TAX ON 
CERTAIN WINES AND BRANDIES 


The following changes in the regulations on 
certain foodstuffs and the removal of an 
equalization tax on certain wines and bran- 
dies (not previously published in Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY) took piace in Algeria 
early in 1946 as published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria. 

Medicinal Milk and Medicinal Milk Prod- 
ucts—Regulations of Entry, Distribution, and 
Sale: The importation, distribution, and sale 
of medicinal milk in powder, as, well as acidi- 
fied milk, lactic milk, and medicinal butter- 
milk were regulated by decision No. 39 of 
January 4, 1946, published on January 8. 

Honey—Exrport Regulation: The conform- 
ity of honey exported from Algeria to a spe- 
cific standard and the prohibition of the ex- 
port of honey in case of failure to meet the 
specifications were established by an order of 
January 10, 1946, published on January 15. 

Creation and Function of a Food Control 
Office: A Food Control Office was created in 
Algeria by an order of March 25, 1946, pub- 
lished on March 29. The main function of 
this office was to consider ways and means to 
assure the population the best conditions for 
a proper food supply and control system. 

Liqueur Wines, Certain Brandies—Equali- 
zation Tar Removed: Effective February 1, 
1946, the equalization tax of 4,000 francs per 
hectoliter of pure alcohol on liqueur wines, 
mare brandies, brandies from fruit stones, 
and artificial brandies was removed by an 


order of January 31, 1946, published on Feb- 
ruary 8. 


June 5, 1948 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


PURCHASE OF FOREIGN-TRADE PUBLICA- 
TIONS BY GERMAN EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS 


The following German subscription 
agencies have been licensed to collect all 
orders for publication and to place the 
final order with the foreign supplier: 

Paul Dabler, 2 Aidlingerstrasse, Mu- 
nich (U. S. Zone). 

Iwag, 48 Badensche Strasse, Berlin- 
Wilmersdorf (British Sector). 

Dunker & Humblot, 2 Geranienstrasse, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde (U. S. Sector). 

G. A. Von Halem, 7 Boettcherstrasse, 
Bremen. 

Koch-Neff, Oetinger & Co., 74 Fried- 
rich-Wilhelmstrasse, Frankfurt. 

Buch- Und Fachzeitschriften Union, 5 
Harvestehuderweg, Hamburg (British 
Zone). 

Richard Ziveck, 57 Podbielskistrasse, 
Hannover (British Zone). 

W. E. Saarbach, 14 Frankenstrasse, 
Koeln-Junkersdorf (British Zone) - 

Internationale “Austauschgesellschaft, 
13 Hamburg. 

Firma Ritter, 40 Koenigstrasse, Stutt- 
gart (U.S. Zone). 

Subscriptions may be placed for any 
commercial, financial, trade, or economic 
publication, and publications may be ob- 
tained from any country of the world 
except Spain and Japan. 

After the subscription has been ap- 
proved by the Land Economic Ministry 
the subscription agency places orders 
with foreign suppliers for a year’s sub- 
scription to the approved publication. 
Publications are mailed direct to sub- 
scribers through the German Post. In- 
voices for foreign-exchange payment are 
sent by the foreign publisher to the Ger- 
man subscription agency which uses 
them as basis for payment to his local 
foreign trade bank. After payment has 
been certified by the foreign trade bank 
the invoices are forwarded to the JEIA 
(Joint Export-Import Agency) for for- 
eign-exchange payment to the foreign 
exchange payment to the _ foreign 
supplier. 

|For previous article on the subject see 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1948.| 


Exchange and Finance 


OPENING OF BRANCH OFFICES OF FOREIGN 
B:‘nKs IN U. S. anv U. K. ZONES PER- 
MITTED 


Banks with head offices in any of the 
United Nations or former neutral countries 
will now be permitted to open branch of- 
fices in the United States and British Zones 
of Germany, according to an announcement 
of April 17, 1948, of the Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. S.). Such 
branch offices will be subject to German as 
well as Military Government law, and will 


operate under a license which will author- 
ize them to perform banking services inci- 
dental to foreign trade. These services will 
include: The opening of letters of credit 
covering both exports and imports; negotia- 
tion of export and import documents; carry- 
ing of foreign currency accounts for per- 
sons authorized to hold foreign currency and 
accounts in foreign currency. (The han- 
dling of U. S. and British Military script will 
only be possible if necessary authorization is 
obtained from the appropriate military au- 
thorities) . 

Banks opening such branch offices would 
have have to make their own arrangments 
to obtain necessary banking quarters and 
to provide for the accommodation of their 
non-German staff. 

Applications for licenses to do business in 
the two zones should be made to the Office 
of the Finance Adviser, Office of the Military 
Government for Germany (U. S.), APO 742, 
for the United States Zone, and to the Fi- 
nance Division, External Finance Branch, 
Control Commission for Germany (British 
Element), for the British Zone. In order to 
permit these applications to be filed by in- 
terested institutions and to allow the Mili- 
tary Governments to take the necessary ac- 
tion thereon, no banks will be permitted 
to commence operations in the zones until 
July 1, 1948. 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated May 12, 1948) 


Inflationary tendencies in Greece con- 
tinued strong in April, although commod- 
ity prices registered moderate declines. 
The gold sovereign open-market price 
remained at the 231,000-233,000-drachma 
level until April 24 when it dropped to 
224,000, but gradually rose again to 231,- 
000 by month’s end. The decline was 
ascribed to favorable results of Italian 
elections, Easter bonus payments, and 
pre-Easter stockpiling by merchants. 
The dollar was slightly above the 13,000- 
drachma level during most of the month, 
but declined to 12,910 on April 30, whereas 
dollar certificates advanced to a high of 
4,550 forthe month. The pound-sterling 
price also increased slightly, but lack of 
demand brought the sterling-certificate 
rate down to 6,580 on April 30. Note cir- 
culation fluctuated slightly around 900,- 
000,000,000 drachmas. The Government 
overdraft at the Bank of Greece 
amounted to 707,000,000,000 drachmas 
on April 19 as compared with 696,000,- 
000,000 on March 31. 

Average stock-exchange prices re- 
corded a minor decline during the first 
half of the month but on April 23 closed 
at the March 31 levels, except for Govern- 
ment gold loans which were 6 percent 
lower. Commodity prices dropped from 
an average of 298 times the prewar level 
during the first week of April to about 
294 times, which was held during the rest 
of the month. 

Industrial output declined from the 
January—February level of 68 percent of 
the prewar rate to 65.5 percent in March. 
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The December 7, 1947, antistrike law was 


repealed on April 26. The number of 
refugees increased to 540,000 by April 15 
and plans for refugee employment on 
municipal projects in Athens and Piraeus 
are being discussed. 

Although frosts on April 20 did some 
damage to vineyards and vegetable crops 
in the western Peloponnese, April weather 
otherwise favored growing conditions. 
The wheat crop is unofficially estimated 
at between 600,000 and 700,000 metric 
tons, compared with the 1947 final esti- 
mate of 500,000 metric tons. Planting of 
corn and spring pulses started in south- 
ern Greece at the end of April, and or- 
chard and vineyard prospects are favor- 
able. Cotton ginnings up to April 30, 
amounted to 93 percent of the estimated 
1947 crop of 11,000 metric tons. The 
farm security price for 1947 tobacco was 
fixed at 155 times that of prewar years, 
but the actual price has not been set 
pending determination of 1938-39 base 
prices for different areas. Less than 5 
percent of the 1947 crop has been mar- 
keted to date, whereas last year about 
half the 1946 crop had been marketed by 
April 15. 

The import program for the second 
quarter of the year, published during 
the first week of April, totaled $99,- 
300,000, a reduction of about $20,000,000 
from that of the preceding quarter, prin- 
cipally a result of foreign-exchange limi- 
tations. Decreased confidence in profit 
possibilities has made many private im- 
porters unwilling to apply for or take 
up licenses and the reduction in the al- 
location for private imports to $47,- 
500,000 from $62,500,000 from the pre- 
ceding quarter corresponded roughly to 
the average of the unutilized portions of 
exchange allocated during each of the 
two preceding quarters ($14,000,000 and 
$19,000,000, respectively). 

The Greek-Italian trade agreement 
was extended to September 30, 1948, and 
negotiations continued for a Greek- 
Swedish trade agreement. Under the 
terms of the January Greek-German 
trade agreement a JEIA (Joint Export- 
Import Agency) committee purchased 
during April $2,500,000 worth of Greek 
tobacco from 1946 and earlier crops for 
the bizonal area. Largely because of 
this agreement, Greek exports in the 
first quarter of 1948 are estimated to 
have exceeded the total for the six pre- 
ceding months. 

The taxation measures imposed last 
autumn were further implemented by 
passage of laws providing for mandatory 

keeping of business records and for taxa- 
tion of the Greek merchant marine on 
the basis of profit instead of dead weight 
tonnage. Under the terms of the ECA 
grant a law was passed providing for 
repatriation of Greek private funds 
abroad. 
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Revision of the Government subsi- 
dized bread-rationing system through 
reclassification of ration card holders 
into three groups according to means 
for purchase of the same amount of 
bread at 1,000, 500, and 200 drachmas, 
espectively, and an increase in the ration 
from 80 to 120 grams daily, has been 
proposed as one means of reducing the 
anticipated large deficit in the 1948-49 
fiscal budget. 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS EXEMPTED FROM 
STORAGE FEES 


According to a law dated April 5, 
published in the official journal Le Moniteur 
of April 12, 1948, merchandise imported in 
bulk into Haiti, such as gasoline, kerosene, 
and oils, may now be placed in storage and 
ultimately declared for domestic consump- 
tion or reexportation without the payment 
of the storage fees provided for in article 42 
of the law of July 26, 1926. In order to facili- 
tate the execution of these operations, how- 
ever, special regulations will be issued by 
the customs administration 


Hun vary 
Commercial Laws Digest 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING INTERESTS IN 
HUNGARIAN ENTERPRISES 


Two measures recently enacted by the 
Hungarian Government require the owners 
and custodians of shares or other interests 
in certain types of Hungarian enterprises to 
declare such interests by June 30, 1948. 

The first measure, decree No. 3790/1948 
published April 8, stipulates as follows: 

1. The owner or custodian of shares (share 
certificates and provisional receipts) 
by Hungarian joint-stock companies must 
declare such shares either to the Security 
Department, Central Corporation of Bank- 
ing Companies, Budapest V., Szabadsag ter 
5/6, or to the nearest Hungarian diplomatic 
mission by June 30, 1948. (This requirement 
applies to shares in all Hungarian joint-stock 
companies except those previously national- 
ized. 

2. The declaration must contain the fol- 
lowing data: Owner’s name, occupation, and 
domicile; owner’s nationality and date of 
acquisition of such nationality; name and 
domicile of the company which issued the 
shares; number of shares held; the nominal 
value, serial numbers and other specifica- 
tions of the shares; details concerning when, 
how, from whom, and through what trans- 
action the owner acquired the shares. Shares 
not declared within the deadline will be can- 
celed without compensation. 

The second measure—a law concerning the 
nationalization of certain industrial enter- 
prises adopted by the Hungarian Parliament 
on April 29—relates to shares and other 
interests in enterprises being nationalized 
pursuant to that law. This nationalization 
measure (see.item below entitled Nationali- 
zation of 500 Industrial Enterprises), pro- 
vides: 

1. Foreign nationals and juridical persons 
who are owners of shares or other interests 
in Hungarian enterprises which are being 
nationalized pursuant to the law of April 29 


issued 


1948, 


must declare such shares or other inte 
by June 30. (This requirement Applies t, 
shares or other holdings in enterprises Oper. | 
ated as cooperatives, limited lability com. | 
panies, unlimited mercantile Partnershing 
limited partnerships, and enterprises Oper. 
ated by individuals.) Such declarations 
Should be made in the manner describes 
above. 

2. All such shares held in Hungary, regard. 
less of the nationality of the owner Must be 
surrendered to the Central Corporation ot 
Banking Companies within 30 days from the 
effective date of the law while those held 
in trust abroad must be submitted to the 
nearest representative of the Hungarian 
Government within 90 days from the effec. 
tive date of the law. 

Shares or other interests not declare or 
surrendered as required by law will be Can- 
celed without compensation Decree No. 
3790/1948 also provides that the legal trang. 
fer of shares between living persons, either 
by voluntary donation or sale, will be subject 
to the approval of the Minister of Finance 
if the nominal value of the shares in any 
single joint-stock company held by eithe 
party exceeds 10,000 forints. However, excep. 
tions are made for new issues of shares and 
for the exchange of shares for new issues 
Sale of securities on the Budapest Produce 
and Stock Exchange ceased March 31, 194g 


Testy 


NATIONALIZATION OF 500 INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISES 


All privately owned industrial, communi. 
cation, mining and foundry enterprises, and 
electric power plants having 100 or more em. 
ployees at any time since August 1, 1946, and 
their related enterprises; all enterprises dis- 
tributing electric current; and, in addition 
47 specified enterprises employing under 100 
workers, have been nationalized pursuant to 
legislation adopted by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment of April 29, 1948. The Hungarian Goy- 
ernment acquires the ownership of such 
enterprises retroactively as of March 26, 1948 
Provision for the appointment of Govern- 
ment managers over such industrial enter- 
prises had already been made by decree No 
3,500 /1948, published in the Hungarian Of- 
ficial Gazette of March 26, 1948 

Nationalization under the above-men- 
tioned law does not apply to the property 
(shares or other interests) of foreign na- 
tionals and juridical persons domiciled 
abroad, provided that the ownership was 
acquired on the basis of Hungarian legisla- 
tion in force at the time of acquisition. 
However, such exemption from nationaliza- 
tion does not apply in cases where ownership 
was acquired after January 20, 1945, unless 
the ownership was acquired on the basis of 
the Peace Treaty, legislation, or an inter- 
governmental agreement. Furthermore, the 
law provides that only such persons shall be 
regarded as foreign nationals who were not 
Hungarian nationals formerly, or who be- 
came citizens of a foreign country prior to 
August 8, 1931 Juridical persons domiciled 
abroad will not be regarded as foreign juridi- 
cal persons for purposes of the exemption 
from nationalization if Hungarian nationals 
or Hungarian juridical persons own interests 
of 50 percent or more in them. 

Compensation to the former owners of 
nationalized enterprises will be provided for 
under a special law 

In the course of nationalization under the 
above-mentioned law, the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment will assume the ownership of some 
500 industrial enterprises employing about 
140,000 workers According to the foreign 
press, these latest nationalization measures 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 


31, 1948, and June 8, 1946, for reporting of 


previous measures) raise the number of 
industrial employees employed in Govern- 
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nt-owned enterprises to almost three- 
= ths of the total industrial labor force, 
pir pring about 90 percent of Hungarian 
dustrial production under Government 


ownership OF control. 


Economic Conditions 


REVIEW FOR PERIOD ENDED May 10, 1948 


The most important economic event 
of the 4-week period ended March 27, in 
Hungary, was the appointment of state 
managers for all industrial firms to be 
nationalized by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment (see item above entitled National- 
ization of 500 Industrial Enterprises) , 
under the heading “Commercial Laws Di- 
gests.” 

The first group of 
proposed industrial directorates of Min- 
istry of Industry was sworn in on April 7 
to supervise entire branches of industry 
rather than individual concerns and a 
new state control center is to be estab- 


chairmen of 26 


lished to supervise accounts of national- 
ized enterprises. 

The stock exchange, already weakened 
by the nationalization of banks, ceased 
operations on March 31 as a result of 
assumption of state management over 
most of its member firms. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was also 
dissolved on April 2. 

According to the economic weekly 
KOZGAZDASAG, 43 percent of national 
income is now controlled by state and 
municipal concerns, 91.3 percent of 
power capacity of industry is in the 
hands of the State, and 18.8 percent of 
labor remains in private industry. So- 
viet participation totals 3.1 percent of 
labor and 1.7 percent of power capacity. 

A temporary panic developed after the 
Easter week-end bank holidays 4s a re- 
sult of a rumor that the 100-forint notes 
would suddenly be devalued to one-third 
of their present value. 

The following trade agreements were 
signed during the period under review: 
On March 17, a trade agreement with 
Yugoslavia was signed under which 
Yugoslavia will export to Hungary, wood, 
iron ore, and other basic raw materials in 
return for products of Hungarian indus- 
try. On March 19, a new agreement with 
Austria was concluded whereby Austria 
will export raw materials and industrial 
machinery in return for Hungarian ex- 
ports of food. A Hungarian-Danish pay- 
ment agreement was concluded for ar 
indefinite period and may be terminated 
on 3 months’ notice any time after Sep- 
tember 1948. A trade agreement with 
Norway was concluded on March 23 under 
which Hungary will import industrial 
Oils, aniline dyes, rayon, iron alloys, etc. 
in exchange for feathers, down, tomato 
puree, boards, cotton textiles, locks, elec- 
trical goods, radio spare parts, etc. The 
Hungarian-Belgian trade agreement, 
concluded on April 23, 1947, was further 
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Air Parcel-Post Service to India 


The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced that air parcel-post 


service with India was started on May 
22, 1948. The rates of postage for this 
service may be obtained from any United 
States post office. Details of this service, 
including a list of countries with which 
air parcel-post service was previously 
established, may be found in FOREIGN 
t Commerce WEEKLY of March 20, 1948. 
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extended to May 31, 1948, and negotia- 
tions initiated for conclusion of a new 
agreement. In addition, preliminary ne- 
gotiations with Czechoslovakia were 
planned for the near future. The Hun- 
garian trade authorities are making every 
effort to import hides for leather from 
South and Central America and from 
Africa. 

In April Hungary received £400,000 
worth of cotton from Egypt and 1,700 
kilograms of gold and jewels valued at 
$2,000,000 from France as partial return 
of property looted by Nazis during the 
war. : 

Yugoslavia released Hungary from rep- 
arations obligations of 72,400 tons of 
mineral oil, of textile machinery, and of 
45 percent of Hungarian rayon produc- 
tion, the canceled items to be replaced 
by other unnamed commodities. During 
the same period the Soviet Union agreed 
to postpone January-February repara- 
tion obligations of 9,000 metric tons of 
corn until November and December of 
this year. 


Exchange and Finance 


FUNCTIONS OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
REORGANIZED 


The Hungarian Cabinet Council has de- 
cided to reorganize the activities of Hun- 
gary's financial institutions by turning over 
to the National Bank of Hungary the bank- 
ing section of the Central Corporation of 
Banking Companies, by allotting all finan- 
cial transactions connected with foreign 
trade to the Hungarian Commercial Bank, 
by assigning all future investments in the 
Three-Year Economic Plan to Hungarian 
General Credit Bank, by establishing a net- 
work of savings banks around the Postal 
Savings Bank, and by allotting all credits to 
farmers, artisans, and cooperatives to the 
sphere of the National Credit Institute for 
Cooperatives. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ST,sTE-OWNED ALCOHOL DISTILLERY 
MONOPOLY ESTABLISHED 


A State-owned alcohol distillery monopoly 
was established in Hungary on May 1, 1948, 
by decree No. 56,000/1948 F. M. of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture. The distilleries affected 
include all those operated by the National 
Center of Cooperatives (MOSZK) and those 
owned by farmers’ cooperatives, the produc- 
tion of which is considered unsatisfactory. 

The decree became effective on the day of 
publication. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


First ANNUAL BUDGET 


On February 28, 1948, the Finance Min- 
ister of the Dominion of India presented to 
the Constituent Assembly, sitting as a Leg- 
islative Assembly, an annual budget for the 
fiscal year April 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949. 
It was the first annual budget of the newly 
established Dominion of India. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 17, 1948, 
concerning the interim budget presented on 
November 26, 1947.) 

The budget on revenue account, as dis- 
tinct from the budget on capital account, 
provides for an estimated revenue of 2,562,- 
800,000 rupees ($768,840,000 at $0.30 to the 
rupee) and expenditures of 2,573,700,000 
rupees ($772,110,000) leaving a deficit of 
only 10,900,000 rupees ($3,270,000) which, 
the Finance Minister stated might be con- 
sidered an index of the efforts being made 
to close the era of wartime deficits and 
bridge the gap between revenue and ex- 
penditures. The deficit on revenue account 
would be 260,800,000 rupees ($78,240,000) in- 
stead of the estimated 10,900,000 rupees ($3,- 
270,000) were it not for certain changes in 
aecounting, involving a direct credit to reve- 
nue of 1C€0,000,000 rupees ($30,000,000) for 
advance payments of the corporation tax and 
the transfer to capital account of 149,900,000 
rupees ($44,970,000) for defense expenditures 
of a capital nature in accordance with the 
practice established during the war and dis- 
continued only in 1947-48. On the other 
hand, credit is not taken in the budget for 
90,000,000 rupees ($27,000,000) representing 
interest due from Pakistan, the payment of 
which is postponed. 

On the capital acount, the deficit was 
estimated at 1,125,000,000 rupees ($337,500,- 
000) making a total deficit of 1,135,900,000 
rupees (%$340,770,000) which is to be met 
largely by a decrease in the Government’s 
balance on hand. 

Outstanding items of expenditure on 
revenue account are as follows: For defense 
services, 1,210,778,000 rupees ($363,233,400) ; 
for refugee expenditures and the payment of 
subsidies for food grains, 299,500,000 rupees 
($89,850,000), representing a materially re- 
duced allotment as compared with the prior 
interim budget; and for civil expenditures 
including payment of interest and pensions, 
1,063,400,000 rupees ($319,020,000) . 

Revenues accrue largely from customs re- 
ceipts of 811,700,000 rupees ($243,510,000) ; 
income taxes and corporation taxes of 1,004,- 
700,000 rupees ($301,410,000); and excise 
taxes of 471,000,000 rupees ($141,300,000) . 

Total expenditures on capital account are 
2,865,700,000 rupees ($859,710,000) of which 
758,000,000 (%$227,400,000) are for normal 
capital expenditures and 897,000,000 rupees 

($269,100,000) are for financing the develop- 
ment projects of the Dominion of India and 
the Provinces. The Finance Minister stated 
that he had carefully considered whether, 
under present conditions, assistance to the 
Provinces for development purposes should 
be reduced, but had concluded that in the 
larger interests of the development of the 
country as a whole it would be unwise to do 
so. He stated, however, that he had made 
it clear to the Provinces that in the future 
grants up to the maximum agreed upon 
would be contingent on the Provinces spend- 
ing at least an equal amount from their own 
resources, and that the whole scheme of as- 
sistance would be subject to readjustment if 
the new constitution provided for any sub- 
stantial transfer of resources from the Gov- 
ernment to the Provinces. 
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The Government's budget for 1948-49 pro- 
vides that 1,500,000,000 rupees ($450,000,000) 
are to be borrowed, but if circumstances are 
propitious the scale of borrowing will be 
stepped up. The target for the preceding 
fiscal period (August 15, 1947—March 31, 1948) 
had been the same amount, but owing to 
the unsettled conditions in the country only 
400,000,000 rupees ($120,000,000) of loans 
had been floated. The Finance Minister 
appealed for the utmost cooperation from 
the public in the borrowing operations of the 
Government. He emphasized that apart 
from the need which still remains for with- 
drawing surplus purchasing power from the 
hands of the community as a measure of 
antiinflation, the Government requires 
funds for financing the large-scale plans of 
development and for assistance to the Prov- 
inces in order to raise the standard of living 
of the people. The public debt of the Gov- 
ernment is expected to increase by 
562,200,000 rupees ($168,660,000) in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1949, to 18,515,800,000 
rupees ($5,554,740,000). The proportion of 
the country’s debt to its national income, 
the Minister said, compares favorably with 
more advanced countries. The country’s 
debt is only half its probable national 
income, whereas in the U. S. A. it is more 
than one and one half times and in the 
United Kingdom nearly three times the 
national income. 

The new tax proposals provide for moderate 
relief in direct taxes and increases in indi- 
rect taxes. The Finance Minister stated that 
the level of taxation in the 1947-48 budget 
had seriously affected the incentive for sav- 
ing and investment, and as the paramount 
need under present conditions is to stimulate 
investments of individual's savings and busi- 
ness profits, he proposed that direct taxes 
be reduced. His taxation proposals turned 
“to the field of export duties which do not 
involve any additional burden on our people, 
and to such of the excises as do not affect 
the poorer classes.” 

The changes in direct taxation proposed 
by the Finance Minister involve reduction of 
rate, larger exemptions, and adjustments 
with respect to the business profits tax, super 
tax, income tax, and corporation tax. Al- 
though the effect of these changes is a net 
reduction in revenue, the “adjustment” pro- 
posed in the corporation tax calls for in- 
creased taxation rather than tax relief and 
involves, in effect, a higher tax on foreign 
corporations than on domestic corporations. 
The latter results from an increase in the 
rate of super tax on corporations from 2 
to 3 amnas per rupee (from 12'2 percent to 
18%, percent) with a l-anna rebate to the 
companies which declare and distribute their 
dividends in India. (Taxation of companies 
also includes a basic income tax of 31% per- 
cent). The purpose of the “adjustment” 
is to cover the leakage resulting from the 
difficulties of collecting the super tax on 
dividends paid to foreign shareholders by 
foreign companies with respect to their In- 
dian business. As one consequence of this 
proposal, the Reserve Bank of India is re- 
ported by the Financial News (Bombay), 
March 13, 1948, to have ordered a census of 
all foreign investments in India. 

The Finance Minister’s proposals for in- 
creasing indirect taxation involved new ex- 
port duties on oilseeds, vegetable oils, and 
manganese and new or increased excise du- 
ties on cigarettes, unmanufactured tobacco, 
tea, coffee, vegetable products, tires, and 
matches. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 20, 1948.) The necessity of re- 
stricting imports (especially luxuries) large- 
ly precluded import duties as a source of 
additional revenue. The Minister proposed, 
however, that the import duty on motorcars 
be increased and that the import duty on 
cigars, cigarettes and manufactured tobacco 
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Latin American Supply Prob- 
lems Form New Field of 


Activity for T. D. O’Keefe 


The appointment of Thomas _ D. 
O’Keefe as special assistant to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Latin 
American Supply Problems has been an- 
nounced by Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce. Mr. O’Keefe has been 
director of the Commodities Division of 
OIT. 

This action was taken following con- 
versations at the Bogota Conference be- 
tween Latin American delegates, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department, and 
former Secretary of Commerce W. Aver- 
ell Harriman. 

Secretary Sawyer in making the an- 
nouncement said: “This appointment as- 
sures the governments of the Latin 
American Republics that their supply 
problems will receive every considera- 
tion in the Department of Commerce.” 

Mr. O’Keefe has been associated with 
the Department of Commerce for some 

I years with the exception of 1942-45 
| when he was a lieutenant commander in 
J). S. Navy on active duty in the 


the I 
Pacific. He is fully acquainted with in- 
ternational tradé problems as a result of 


ate 


experience in the Tariff Commission as 

well as in the Department of Commerce. 
1 In 1947 he visited 15 Latin American 

countries and discussed with business- 
ll men and government officials the trade 
1] problems confronting them. 

The duties which Mr. O'Keefe relin- 
quishes will be temporarily carried out 
by Francis McIntyre, Assistant Director 


of OFT. 
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be raised slightly following proposed in- 
creases in the excise duty. Certain minor in- 
creases in postal and telegraph rates were 
also proposed. 

Although the tax relief provided in the 
budget is moderate, favoring small business 
more than big business, and may not be a 
major factor in the promotion of India’s 
economic development, it is nevertheless sig- 
nificant in that it translates into action 
recent conciliatory expressions of Govern- 
ment Officials regarding private enterprise 

The financial position of the Government 
appears to be satisfactory, but not as much 
can be said for India’s international balance- 
of-payments position. The Finance Minis- 
ter estimated in this respect that the deficit 
on current account will be 520,000,000 ru- 
pees ($156,000,000) for the first half of 1948 
Although the United Kingdom has agreed 
to transfer $72,000,000 from India’s No. 2 
account to the free No. 1 account during this 
period, it is known that this amount plus 
India’s share of the balance carried forward 
from the previous agreement, is far below 
the deficit. Moreover, the convertible part 
of the releases, amounting to about 133,300,- 
000 rupees ($40,000,000), together with the 
$28,000,000 which India has just borrowed 
from the International Monetary Fund will 
not be enough to meet the deficit with re- 
spect to hard currencies if the dollar deficit 
of 133,300,000 rupees ($40,000,000) for the 
2 months of October and November 1947 is 
continued. The factor largely accounting 
for the deficit on current account was said 
to be India’s food shortage and resulting 
dependence on foreign supplies. The Fi- 
nance Minister estimated that no less than 
610,000,000 rupees ($183,000,000) would be 
spent on food imports during the first half 
of 1948. With reference to the deficit the 


Minister further stated that “it will be im. 
possible to bridge the gap by exports alone.” 
He pointed out that “the only way to redres 
the balance is to increase the interna) pro. 
duction of food.” 

The Finance Minister concluded his Speech 
to the Legislature on a note of optimism, He 
emphasized that it was his confirmeg opin. 
ion that India’s financial position was jp, 
trinsically sound and hoped that the Pic. 
ture which he had now unfolded would have 
a reassuring effect on the public anq instil] 
a spirit of confidence. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMODITIES RELEASED FOR EXPORTAToy 


The Government of India has announced 
the release of several commodities to be 
freely licensed for exportation. The com. 
modities to which this concession applies are 
hand-loom goods (to the end of July 194g): 
hand-spun cotton yarn and khadi (home. 
spun cotton cloth); jute rags; embroidereg 
cotton goods, such as luncheon sets ang | 
table cloths which are valued mainly for 
their workmanship; coir mats and matting 
having an admixture of sisal or aloe fiber 
not exceeding 25 per cent; ricinoleic acid: 
and linseed oil 

An export quota of 210,000,000 yards of 
cotton piece goods has been set for the first 
half of 1948, 77,000,000 yards of which have 
been allocated to the United States and other | 
hard-currency areas. Also subject to quota 
is castor seed, of which 21,500 long tons may 
be exported during 1948. Of this amount, 
10,000 long tons have been allocated to the 
United States 





Duty ON BALING Hoops To BE INCREASED 


The Tariff Board of the Government of 
India has recommended that the import duty 
on iron and steel baling hoops should be 
made protective and increased. The Gov- 
ernment has accepted this recommendation 
and has announced its intention of increas- 
ing these duties provided certain domestic 
conditions are met. The recommended pre- 
ferential duty is 30 percent ad valorem (the 
present preferential rate is 12 percent). 

It is recommended that the Standard Rate 
of Duty be “adjusted,” but the new figure 
has not been set. The present Standard 
Rate of Duty (applicable to imports from the | 
United States) on baling hoops is 24 percent 
ad valorem 





NEW PROCEDURE FOR COLLECTING EXCISE 
DutTy ON TEA 


The Government of India has announced 
a new procedure, now in effect, for the col- 
lection of duties on tea, which eliminates the | 
necessity of shippers claiming a refund for 
excise duty on tea which is exported from 
India. In the past, the practice was for the 
excise duty to be collected at the time of 
sale, which duty was later refunded in full 
at the time of exportation, and the export 
duty was then collected. 

At the present time, the excise duty Is 
collected as before, but instead of being re- 
funded, the amount of excise duty paid is 
applied against the export duty payable, and 
only the difference between the two duties 
is charged when exportation takes place. 
The excise duty on tea is 3 annas per pound, 
and the export duty is 4 annas; therefore 3 
annas is collected at the factory and 1 anna 
at the port of shipment 





Exports of caroa fiber from Brazil to- 
taled approximately 4,000 tons during 
1947. 
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of time required for goods to reach India 
from the United States are the principal 
causes of such goods being landed in a port 
other than that in which the importers can 
receive them. American exporters are ad- 
vised, therefore, to take special care to see 
that when goods are destined for either India 
or Pakistan, the consignee is actually located 
in the country to which the goods are 
shipped. 


India and 
Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL OVER EXPORTS 


Numerous references have been made in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY to the difficul- 
ties of transshipping goods from India to 
Pakistan or vice versa. The Government of 
Pakistan has recently issued a list of 39 com- 
modities which may not be exported to India 
except under special permission. The list 
covers a wide variety of products, including 
machinery, vehicles, textiles, foodstuffs, fer- 
tilizers, hides, and chemicals. Although de- 
signed to prevent the taking of essential 
goods from the country, similar measures in 
the past have resulted in hardship to Amer- May 5, 1948, as follows: 
ican exporters who have shipped goods to a (1) Oils, mineral hydrocarbon light and 
port in Pakistan or India for transshipment oils, hydrocarbon, other sorts: duties in- 
to the other country, only to find that the creased from 9d. to Is. 2d. per gallon on both 
merchandise was not allowed to be trans- types (full and preferential rates are the 
shipped. same). The corresponding excise duties were 

The partitioning of India, resulting in the increased from 7d. to 1s. per gallon. 
relocation of many business establishments (2) Wines: duties applicable May 5 are as 


© 
Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
IRISH IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON 


HYDROCARBON OILS AND WINES 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
increasing the duties chargeable on imports 
of hydrocarbon oils and wines, effective from 


between India and Pakistan, and the length follows: 
Duty 
Preferential 
Ite 
Full United Other Com- 
Kingdom monwealth 
and Canada countries 
£ s8.d. £s. 4. £3.d. 
Not exceeding 25° of proof spirit per gallon 0 76 04 6 04 6 
Exceeding 25° but not exceeding 30 do 0126 O07 6 07 6 
Exceeding 30° but not exceeding 42 do 1100 10 0 10 0 
And for every degree or fraction of a degree beyond the highest above 
charged, an additional duty do 02 6 01 8 01 8 
(Wine includes lees of wine 
1dditional: 
* On sparkling wine do 1113 11 10% 1 110% 
On still wine not exceeding 25° of proof spirit imported in bottle do 0 50 02 6 02 6 
On still wine exceeding 25° of proof spirit imported in bottle do 0100 05 0 05 0 
* Wine rendered sparkling or effervescent in bond is liable to the same duties as imported sparkling wine. 


(See May 8 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. ) 

The production index of the Italian 
Confederation of Industry showed Feb- 
ruary production equivalent to 68 percent 
of the 1938 level, an increase of 1 percent 
from the index for the preceding month. 
Consumption of electric energy for indus- 
trial purposes rose by 10 to 15 percent 
during March. 

A delegation of cotton experts left for 
the United States on April 14 to obtain 
assurances from the United States Gov- 
ernment that cotton importations under 
the ERP will continue to be made through 
private channels and to discuss the utili- 
zation of $20,000,000 for cotton purchases 
during the April—June period. 

Raw materials and electric power were 
available in sufficient quantity to meet 
the needs of the industry at present pro- 
duction levels. Water reserves for hydro- 
electric power were at a seasonal low 
but were augmented by recent rains. 
Adequate stocks of imported coal allowed 
Italy to withstand the impact of the em- 
bargo on United States coal exports, with 
exception of requirements for gas works 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated April 16, 1948) 


On the eve of the elections, economic 
conditions in Italy showed definite signs 
of improvement after the winter slow- 
down, despite a prevailing uncertainty 
which had a depressing effect upon enter- 
prise. Indications were that industrial 
production increased during March, and 
stock market quotations have followed 
the upward trend since the middle of 
March. Prices have remained compara- 
tively steady since early February. 
Quotations for black-market dollar cur- 
rency were lower during the past month. 
Food prospects are good and rationing 
programs have been maintained. En- 
couragement to investment of foreign 
capital in Italy has been accorded 
through the decree removing restrictions 
on foreign investments and facilitating 
the withdrawal of capital and profits. 
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and cokeries. In those fields, low stocks 
and the unfavorable supply outlook 
forced the Italian Government to reduce 
cokery operations by 30 percent, effective 
April 7, and to plan a 20 percent reduc- 
tion of gas-work operations. 

Italy’s food position during the elec- 
toral campaign was good. The Govern- 
ment achieved its goal of maintaining 
daily rations of about 200 grams of bread 
and 66 grams of pasta and/or rice. In 
addition, the rationing of fats and oil was 
suspended because of large free-market 
supplies, and sugar rations were raised to 
600 grams per month (more than average 
prewar per capita consumption). 
Further improvement in the food situa- 
tion resulted from the steady flow of food 
packages from abroad and from private 
“franco-valuta” imports. Growing con- 
ditions favored winter and spring crops 
of vegetables. 

Factors contributing to the belief that 
the food situation is improving and to 
optimism for the future were the fore- 
cast of the new wheat crop as the largest 
since the war, the United States approval 
of the Economic Recovery Program, and 
the signing by Italy of the international 
wheat agreement. Moreover, JEIA (the 
Joint Export-Import Agency of the U. S.- 
U. K. Zones of Germany) and the Italian 
Government concluded during April a 
$3,000,000 contract for the purchase 
from Italy of lemons, fruit pulp, and 
tomato paste, exclusively for the German 
population, to be paid for out of $10,- 
000,000 which have been made available 
for food purchases in Italy under the 
ERP. 

Wholesale prices at the end of March 
were approximately the same as in Feb- 
ruary. Retail food prices had increased 
slightly. Unofficial cost-of-living in- 
dexes remained steady for the first 3 
months of 1948 and wages were generally 
unchanged. 

Share quotations on the Milan stock 
exchange, which registered irregular de- 
clines during the first 242 months of the 
year, increased from a level equivalent to 
9 times the prewar level on March 18 to 
more than 14 times by April 12. Tight 
money-market conditions which had 
prevailed since the imposition of credit 
restrictions in the summer of 1947 have 
slightly eased. In large part this was 
attributed to the continued inflow of 
bank deposits and to the less insistent 
demand for credit. 

Increased confidence in the lira is evi- 
denced by quotations for black-market 
dollar currency, which dropped from 
670—680 lire per dollaz on March 19 to 
600-620 by April 14. The official price 
at which the Italian Government pur- 
chases the 50 percent of export proceeds 
and financial remittances ceded to it re- 
mained stable (573 lire per dollar in 
March and 574 lire in April). 
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Preliminary official foreign-trade esti- 
mates indicate that total Italian exports 
for 1947 amounted to about $700,000,000 
and that total imports, excluding gift 
parcels and surplus property, amounted 
to about $1,435,000,000. High produc- 
tion costs in Italian industry increas- 
ingly acted as a brake on exports during 
early 1948. 

Commercial agreements were signed 
with France on March 20, and with the 
French Zone of Germany on March 31, 
1948. 

Government assessed revenues in Jan- 
uary were 57,000,000,000 lire and in Feb- 
ruary 61,000,000,000 (approximately the 
monthly average of the past 6 months). 

Projects for the expenditure of 52,000,- 
000,000 lire of the local currency funds 
accrued under the interim-aid program 
(USFRP) have been approved for the 
financing of public works and of welfare 
operations in the general interest, in- 
cluding 20,000,000,000 for land improve- 
ment in southern and insular Italy, 28,- 
000,000,000 for railroad reconstruction, 
and 4,000,000,000 for marine transport. 


Japan 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE STATISTICS FOR 1947 


United States dollar value figures for 
Japan’s total foreign trade in 1947 are 
shown for the first time since the occupa- 
tion of Japan, in the February 1948 issue 
of Summation of Non-Military Activities 
in Japan. The dollar figures, as shown 
in the following summary table, are esti- 
mated value of goods received or shipped 
during the calendar year 1947 as reflected 
by postings from shipping documents 
received by January 10, 1948. 


Estimated Value of 1947 Imports and Ex 
ports, by Principal Suppliers and Prin- 
cipal Markets 


[In 1,000 U. 8. dollars] 





Principal suppliers and 





markets Imports ! Exports ? 

Total 525, 956 173, 568 
United States 3 483, 519 20, 090 
India 9, 743 &, 429 
United Kingdom 9, 229 20, 313 
China ; 5,018 10, 162 
Hong Kong 4, 256 14, 061 
Straits Settlements 052 3, 242 
Netherlands Indies 1, 304 23, 457 
Korea 2, 471 5 
Siam 32 
Turkey : 5, 371 
All others e 5, 364 33, 376 








1 C. i, f. value at Japanese port 

2 F. o. b. value at Japanese port. 

Includes estimated value of goods procured with 
United States Government appropriated funds and 
estimated value of surplus military stocks transferred 
to the Japanese Government. 


Estimated Value of Principal Items in 
Japan’s Foreign Trade in 1947 


{In 1,000 U. S. dollars] 


Imports: Value 
Raw cotton ae $70, 011 
Clothing - 6, 107 
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Estimated Value of Principal Items in 


Japan’s Foreign Trade in 1947—Con. 
[In 1,000 U. S. dollars] 

Imports: Value 
Grains, flours, and starches__- 231, 750 
Pulses _ a . 26,080 
Sugar_- . me paras 9, 507 
Rubber --_- ee er 6, 042 
ae a a 
Nitrate fertilizers 27, 832 
Phosphate fertilizers 34, 841 


All others 102, 557 


Total 525, 956 
Exports: 

Raw silk 10, 782 
Cotton yarn 17, 653 
Rayon yarn 5, 148 
Silk fabric 6, 409 
Cotton fabric 85, 606 
Logs and cants 5, 614 
Coal 8, 130 
All others 34, 226 

Total 173, 568 


Exchange and Finance 


JAPANESE TEXTILES May Be SOLD For 
Goops AND CURRENCIES OTHER THAN 
UNITED STATES* DOLLARS 


Announcement has recently been made b 
SCAP that requirements concerning payment 
for Japanese textiles have been modified so 
that payment may under certain conditions 
be made in United States dollars, other ac- 
ceptable currencies, and/or commodities, in- 
stead of United States dollars only 

At present convertible pounds sterling are 
designated as an “acceptable currency,” with 
respect to payment from countries 
which are participating in the Interim Ster- 
ling Agreement—aAustralia, Burma, Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, India, Pakistan, and British colo- 
nies, mandates, and protected territories ex- 
cept Hong Kong and Palestine. The payment 
for Japanese textiles, according to the an- 
nouncement, may be made in “convertible 
pounds sterling”’ up to 50 percent of the value 
of the goods. 

Firms in countries which are outside of the 
sterling area as listed above, but which now 
have “open account” arrangements with 
SCAP covering trade with Japan, namely, 
Belgium, Canada, China, French Indochina 
Hong Kong, Netherlands Indies, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Sweden, Egypt, and the U. S 
S. R., may now pay for Japanese cotton tex- 
tiles in “acceptable commodities” up to 50 
percent of the value of the goods, the remain- 
der being paid in United States dollars. By 
“acceptable commodities” is meant commodi- 
ties needed for import into Japan, such as 
cotton, wool, jute, rubber, dyestuffs, and 
rayon wood pulp. All negotiations of this 
type must be handled in Tokyo, and the con- 
tract for delivery for the “acceptable com- 
modity” must be consummated at the same 
time as the sales contract for the cotton 
textiles 

In addition, special types of barter arrange- 
ments may be made with certain sterling 
areas which have open-account arrangements 
covering trade with Japan, namely, Australia, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Malaya, Singapore, and 
the United Kingdom. It is likely that such 
special barter arrangements will be handled, 
at least for the present, on a government-to- 
government basis. 

Firms in all countries not included in the 
above listings will continue to pay for Japd- 
nese cotton goods with United States dollars 
only. 


those 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Buyers May Now NEcotiatTe Direcny 
WITH JAPANESE FIRMS FOR PURCHASE op 
Raw SILK, SILK FABRICS, AND Woot 
TEXTILES 


Announcement was recently made by 
SCAP that after May 15, 1948, buyers or thei 
authorized agents may negotiate directly 
with private Japanese sellers for the pur. 
chase of raw silk, silk fabrics, and Wool 
textiles. Details of contracts may now be 
agreed upon directly between buyers and 
private Japanese suppliers, as is already pos. 
sible in the case of cotton textiles. Firm 
contracts will continue to be made between 
buyers and the Japanese Board of Trade 
(Boeki Cho), subject to review and approval 
by SCAP. 

The new sales policy will apply both to 
goods now in stock, and to newly produced 
goods, including articles made to individual 
order. 


JAPANESE TEA AVAILABLE FOR Export 


An estimated quantity of 8,000,000 pounds 
of Japanese tea will be offered for export 
sales from Japan's 1948 tea crop, according 
announcement by SCAP’s Foreign 
Trade Division 3uyers may make purchases 
by direct negotiations with suppliers or by 
appointing Japan to represent 
their interests. Boeki Cho will approve con- 
tracts presented by Japanese tea suppliers 
provided such contracts are at United States 
dollar prices equal to, or above, a justifiable 
economic level previously announced to the 
Japanese suppliers 

Tea contracts resulting from such direct 
negotiations will continue to be subject to 
the approval of Boeki Cho and validation by 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) 


to an 


igents in 


NEW CONDITIONS FOR SALE OF MINIATURE 
ELECTRIC BuLBS FROM JAPAN 


Japanese manufacturers and suppliers of 
miniature electric bulbs are now authorized 
to negotiate directly with buyers on export 
sales for their 1948 production. Heretofore 
the supply situation has required that ne- 
gotiations for export contracts involving 
bulbs be conducted through Boeki Cho, the 
Japanese Government’s Official Board of 
Trade 

The quantity and price of bulbs sold will 
be determined in the direct negotiations be- 
tween buyers and sellers Contracts con- 
firming sales will be signed by Boeki Cho 
and validated by SCAP. Interested buyers 
should contact their regular suppliers to 
negotiate contracts, or apply to Boeki Cho, 
Tokyo, Japan, for a list of suppliers 


Korea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF CUSTOMS TARIFF, SOUTH 
KOREA 


South Korean Interim Government Or- 
dinance 177 which became effective May i0, 
1948 (revising Ordinance 116 of October 8 
1946), established a uniform customs duty 
of 10 percent ad valorem on all dutiable ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries, 

Food and food supplies imported by pr- 
vate households for their own use and not 
for sale are exempt from customs duties. In 
addition to this exemption, under the new 
ordinance the following foodstuffs are not 
dutiable: rice and paddy, barley, pearl bar- 


ley, malt, wheat, oats, millet, kaoling, maize, 
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puckwheat, soya beans, and red and white 
NS metione previously granted under Or- 
dinance 116, and still in effect, include ar- 
ticles imported by United States Armed 
Forces in Korea, or by the Government of 
Korea or any political subdivision or agency 
thereof, and articles imported for official or 
personal use by members of the Armed 
forces of the Allied Powers in Korea, ac- 
credited civilians on duty with such forces, 
or by their dependents. 





Imports of essential oils and mixtures 
into New Zealand from the United States 
during the first 7 months of 1947 were 
valued at NZ£67,365. ‘(Annual average 
1947 rate of exchange, NZ£1 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WHISKY REMOVED FROM THE PROHIBITED 
LIST 


By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of May 8, 1948, effective May 11, the Mexican 
Government removed bourbon and _ rye 
whisky from the list of items on which im- 
portation was temporarily suspended im July 
1947. Also, two tariff classifications were 
added to cover whisky other than bourbon 
and rye. Import duties on bourbon and rye 
(tariff fractions 7.11.06, 7.11.07, 7.11.08, and 
7.11.09) remain the same as published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY February 14, 


1948. The new tariff classifications, with 
US$3.2229. ) rates, are as follows: 
Import duty 
Fraction Description Unit 
if Specific |Ad valorem 
711.10 | Whisky, n.s., with alcoholic strength greater than 23 but not exceed- Pesos Percent 
ing 55 centesimal degrees Gay-Lussac, at a temperature of 15 degrees | 
centigrade, in any containers. . oe. 1 00 50 
7.11.11} Whisky, n. s., with alcoholic strength greater than 55 centesimal 
degrees Gay-Lussac, at a temperature of 15 degrees centigrade, in | 
iny container } G.K 5. 00 60 


Netherlands 


Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 


(Dated May 7, 1948) 


The favorable economic trend recently 
in evidence in Dutch-held areas of Indo- 
nesia was maintained in March. There 
was a marked improvement in the food 
situation. Favorable prospects, 
coupled with arrival of imported rice, 
caused prices throughout almost the en- 
tire archipelago to decline during the 
month. Since rice prices largely deter- 
mine the price level of other local food 
staples, a fall in rice prices would, if 
maintained, lower living costs, wages, and 
ultimately, the cost of production. The 
last-mentioned effect would be particu- 
larly beneficial to the export trade—the 
cost of numerous Indonesian products 
having hitherto exceeded world market 
levels, It appears likely, moreover, that 
the firm trend of produce prices recently 
apparent in world markets will tend to 
facilitate the necessary adjustment. 

The cost of living, especially as it af- 
fects labor in the Netherlands Indies, 
continued to decline in March, as evi- 
denced by price indexes based on the 
prices of 19 food staples. However, the 
cost of many imported articles, particu- 
larly those used mainly by European, 
Chinese, and other foreign Asiatic com- 
munities, did not decline. On the con- 
trary, recent restriction of imports 
financed by deposits held abroad, which 
had hitherto been freely admitted be- 


crop 
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cause they required no allotment of for- 
eign exchange, caused a scarcity of this 
type of merchandise, with consequent 
price increases. 

Further improvement in security con- 
ditions in the interior was reported from 
Java and Sumatra. Laborers have re- 
portedly returned to the plantations in 
increasing numbers. The gradual prog- 
ress of rehabil‘tation enabled additional 
estates to resume production. By the 
close of the month 188 rubber estates 
had been turned over to their owners 
in Java, and 115 were back in produc- 
tion. Tea was being picked on 56 estates 
and 26 factories were operating, while on 
11 plantations the bushes were being 
pruned preparatory to commencing pro- 
duction later in the year. Ten sugar 
mills were being made ready to grind in 
May in the Dutch zone, where a yield of 
55,000 tons of sugar is expected from 
15,000 acres of cane. 

Continued progress is reported from 
the East Coast District of Sumatra, and 
it is expected that all plantations in the 
Dutch zone will have been reoccupied by 
the end of April. In March 73 rubber 
plantations were again producing as 
were 12 of the 15 palm-oil estates, their 
total output for the month being 2,264 
tons of oil and 393 tons of Kernels. In 
Deli 2,700 acres had been planted to 
wrapper leaf tobacco. March rubber 
shipments from the Palembang district 
of southern Sumatra are said to have 
totaled 4,450 tons, most of which went to 
Singapore. According to preliminary 
data, total rubber exports from Dutch- 
held areas of the archipelago amounted 
to 22.873 metric tons in March, of which 
about 49 percent was estate rubber. 


Copra production in East Indonesia 
and West Borneo, as indicated by the 
Copra Board’s purchases, amounted to 
23,450 metric tons in March as against 
19,500 tons in the preceding month. Co- 
pra shipments totaled 13,043 tons, bring- 
ing the total for the first quarter of the 
year to 35,380 tons, compared with 26,727 
tons exported in the last quarter of 1947. 

Following installation of a number of 

new dredges in 1947, tin ore production 
has been gradually increasing, output in 
March reaching 2,575 metric tons (tin 
content) compared with 1,941 tons in 
February. According to preliminary fig- 
ures, exports of tin ore amounted to 4,201 
tons (tin content) in March. Coal pro- 
duction at the Boekit Assem mines in 
southern Sumatra increased from 26,189 
tons in February to 31,200 tons in March. 
Figures of petroleum production in March 
are not available, but during February 
300,736 tons of crude oil were produced, 
compared with 275,773 tons in January, 
continuing the uninterrupted upward 
movement since August 1947. 
* Industrial rehabilitation has likewise 
progressed in the Dutch-held sections of 
the archipelago. Output of glassware, 
margarine, and beer is now reported to 
exceed prewar level, while the manufac- 
ture of chemicals, tobacco, and bakery 
products is reported at 60 percent of 
prewar. Machine shops, soap factories, 
and rice mills are said to have attained 40 
percent of prewar production; rubber 
goods, paints, and furniture, 50 percent; 
electric bulbs, paper, and ice, 35 percent; 
and textile mills and tanneries, 30 per- 
cent. 

Latest available statistics on the for- 
eign trade of the Netherlands Indies are 
for February 1948. Imports during the 
month were valued at 64,080,000 guilders 
($24,350,400 at the official rate of ex- 
change). Twenty-nine percent of the 
imports came from the United States, 20 
percent from the Netherlands, 11 percent 
from China, 6.5 percent from the United 
Kingdom, 5.5 percent from Hong Kong, 
and 4.5 percent from Singapore. Provi- 
sions, beverages, and tobacco products 
constituted 29 percent of the total im- 
ports by value; textiles and yarns 23 per- 
cent; machinery 15 percent: metal prod- 
ucts and chemicals, each 6 percent. 

Exports during February were valued 
at 61,893,000 guilders ($23,519,340) com- 
pared with 45,411,000 guilders ($17,256,- 
180) in January. Tin ore represented 26 
percent of the exports, rubber and petro- 
leum products each 21 percent, copra 
13 percent, and sugar 7 percent. Thirty- 
two percent of the exports went to the 
Netherlands, 24 percent to the United 
States, 19 percent to Singapore, 4 percent 
to Hong Kong, and 2 percent to Australia. 
The volume of exports remains, however, 
far below prewar, as is shown by the fact 
that, while 954,237 metric tons were 
shipped from the archipelago in Febru- 
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ary 1939, shipments from Dutch-held 
areas amounted to only 289,477 tons in 


February of this year. Shipments from 
Republican territory, as well as goods 
smuggled from Dutch areas to Singapore, 
would have to be added to the latter 
figure to arrive at a comparable total. 
No information is at hand regarding the 
volume of this latter trade in February, 
but estimates, based on indications of its 
extent in 1947, place it around 25,000 tons, 
which would bring the month’s total 
shipments from the archipelago as a 
whole to about 314,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately a third of the volume in February 
1939. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


An agreement signed on March 23, 1948, 
between the Netherlands Indies, Singapore, 
and the Federation of Malaya has for its 
chief purpose the confining of trade between 
these areas to normal legal channels. The 
principal measures agreed upon to stop 
smuggling are: 

(a) that all shipments between areas 
where officially recognized banking facil- 
ities exist will be financed through rec- 
ognized banks; 

(bd) that, where such facilities are lack- 
ing, a “barter book system” or other 
measures similar to those mutually em- 
ployed in 1940 to control barter trade 
will be reintroduced; 

(c) that both parties will take measures to 
control all currency movements between 
the areas. 


With regard to barter trade, the Nether- 
lands Indies agrees to confine its control to 
insistence upon compliance with exchange 
and import regulations. Singapore and Ma- 
laya will endeavor to insure that barter 
exports will comprise articles and commodi- 
ties required by inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands Indies. 

There is also established an arrangement 
for making dollars available to the Nether- 
lands Indies arising from reexport from Ma- 
laya to dollar areas of all products originat- 
ing in the Netherlands Indies. Under this 
arrangement the Governments of Singapore 
and Malaya will at the request of the In- 
dies Government provide it with United 
States dollars against sterling or Straits dol- 
lars for the cost of goods of Netherlands 
Indies origin purchased by merchants in 
Singapore and Malaya which may be deemed 
to have been exported to United States dol- 
lar areas. There will be deducted, however, 
the United States dollar cost to Singapore 
and Malaya of goods of United States dollar 
origin sold by Singapore and Malaya mer- 
chants to the Netherlands Indies. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING 


Additional import licenses have been ap- 
proved for certain types of farm tractors from 
the United States which are not available 
from Great Britain, according to a state- 
ment made by the Minister of Finance on 
April 23. Approval was subject to a pledge 
by farmers who had ordered tractors through 
importers that they would utilize them for 
cereal growing operations. Licenses would 
include a margin for spare parts. 
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The importation of sago and tapioca will 
be permitted from all sources up to 100 per- 
cent of the value of licenses granted for im- 
ports from the same sources during 1947. 


Pakistan 
PATENT OFFICE ESTABLISHED AT KARACHI 


The Embassy of the United States in 
Pakistan states that a Patent Office has 
been established in that country. The 
Indian Patents and Designs Act of 1911 
is in force in Pakistan, and a patent 
pending with the seal of the Patent Of- 
fice (India) before August 15, 1947, con- 
fers on the patentee the same privilege in 
Pakistan as if the patent had been sealed 
with the seal of the newly established 
Patent Office. 

Pending the appointment of a Comp- 
troller of Patents and Designs, applica- 
tions for patents should be forwarded to 
the Examiner of Patents and Designs, 
Ministry of Commerce, Industries, and 
Works, Chief Court Building, Karachi, 
Pakistan. . 

In a subsequent communication, the 
Embassy advises of the establishment of 
a Trade-Marks Registry for Pakistan, 
which was to begin functioning on 
March 31, 1948. The Indian Trade- 
Mark Act of 1940 will be administered by 
that Registry. 

Persons interested in obtaining pat- 
ents or registering trade-marks in Pakis- 
tan, should confer with their attorneys. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated May 18, 1948) 


During April, Panama’s economy con- 
tinued to function at the reduced levels 
which have become characteristic of 
1948. Still felt were the effects of post- 
war adjustment to decreased economic 
activity in general, and of the decline of 
business activity within the Canal Zone 
following the rejection of the Defense 
Sites Agreement by Panama in Decem- 
ber 1947. An additional deterrent to 
business was evident as the May elections 
neared. 

The highway from the City of Colon 
to Portobello was opened Officially on 
April 11 by the President of Panama. 
The new road connects the modern, com- 
mercial city of Colon, second largest 
in the Republic, with Portobelo, a place 
of historic interest dating back to the 
early colonial times when it was an im- 
portant seaport and entrepot in Spain’s 
new-world empire. The local press has 
publicized the feasibility of a road-build- 
ing program for Panama in developing 
the country’s economy so that people 
and goods can move easily throughout 
the Republic. Particular emphasis has 


been given to the construction of roags 
of concrete and macadam that wil be 
able to last long and withstand the 
weight of heavy trucks loaded with na. 
tive agricultural and livestock produets 

On April 3, a passenger airplane of 
Braniff International Airways landed gt 
Albrook Field, Canal Zone, on the firs 
pilot-qualification flight in preparation 
for the inauguration of air service be. 
tween Houston, Tex., and Lima, Peru, by 
Braniff. Panama will be a stop on the 
new air route. 

Lineas Aéreas de Panama, S. A, a 
local air-line company, has been author. 
ized to operate in the Republic as a com. 
mercial enterprise in the air transport 
of cargo, passengers, and mail from the 
National Airport at Tocumen to places 
outside and inside the country. 

Juan A. Bramuglia, Foreign Minister 
of Argentina, while in Panama en route 
from the Bogota Conference to Buenos 
Aires declared that in his opinion 
Panama and Argentina would derive 
great advantages from a commercial 
treaty, and stressed the desirability of 
an accord between the two countries on 
the free-trade zone in Colon, Panama. 
Bramuglia added that a commission of 
Argentine technicians probably would be 
sent to Panama to study the free-trade 
zone during the latter part of May. 

Imports into Panama City during 
April were valued at $4073,089. This 
was the highest monthly total for im- 
ports to date during 1948. It surpassed 
March’s imports by $653,338. The Pana- 
manian Executive Organ issued a de- 
cree through the Ministry of Finance 
and Treasury whereby the certification 
of consular invoices and other shipping 
documents pertaining to merchandise in 
transit through the Republic will bear 
a charge of $10. 

An Executive Decree of April 14 pro- 
vided for an increase of the import duty 
on portland cement to $0.01 per gross 
kilogram. The higher duty, which will 
go into effect 60 days after official pub- 
lication, is in fulfilment of the obliga- 
tion of the Government in accordance 
with its contract with the new Pana- 
manian cement-factory company which 
began operations in January 1948. 

A new soap and oil factory was re- 
ported approaching completion near the 
town of El Espino, which is west of 
Panama City on the National Highway 
between La Chorrera and Capira. The 
new industry has been capitalized at 
200,000 balboas (1 balboa-US$1), of 
which about 75000 balboas have been 
invested in building construction, re- 
frigeration rooms, machinery and instal- 
lations. Production is expected to com- 
mence within a few weeks with special 
attention directed to the manufacture 
of corozo oil (corozo refers to a palm 
which bears an oily nut and also refers 
to the nut itself). 
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The President announced on April 21 
that the Government was advancing 
money to the Banco Agro-Pecuario e In- 
dustrial (Agricultural, Livestock & In- 
dustrial Bank) for the purpose of grant- 
ing a subsidy to the coffee growers of 
Chiriqui Province in the harvesting of 
this season’s crop. 

Also on April 21, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Commerce ordered the sus- 
pension of cattle imports from Nicaragua 
because of the appearance of anthrax 
in the latest shipment of Nicaraguan 
cattle. 

The Sociedad Ganadera Nacional (Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association) was au- 
thorized by the Government to import 
4,000 fattened cattle for public consump- 
tion in the cities of Panama and Colon. 
This importation must be effected within 
1 year, and the sale of imported cattle, 
wholesale and retail, will be regulated 
by the National Office of Price Control. 

A United States Department of Inte- 
rior official has recommended to the Pan- 
amanian Government that fishing for 
pearl oysters be prohibited for 2 years as 
a step in the revival of this native 
industry. 

The total civilian population in the 
Canal Zone in March 1948 was reported 
as 47,077, or a decrease of 275 from the 
1947 figure; total figures on the popula- 
tion this year by nationalities show the 
following: United States citizens, 22,402; 
Panamanians, 9,996; West Indians, 
12,608; European, 191; and other nation- 
alities, 1,880. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DuTy ON PORTLAND CEMENT 
GREATLY INCREASED 


By decree No. 49 of April 14, 1948, the 
Panamanian import duty on portland ce- 
ment, Classified under tariff No. 491, will be 
increased from $0.15 per 100 gross kilograms 
to $0.01 per gross kilogram, effective 60 days 
from date of publication of the decree in 
the Gaceta Oficial of April 23, 1948, according 
to a report from the Embassy in Panama 
City dated May 4, 1948. 

The purpose of the measure is to protect 
the national cement manufacturing com- 
pany 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMporRT LICENSES 


The Import Control Office of Peru posted 
a notice on April 19 announcing that from 
that date and until further notice no appli- 
cations for import licenses covered by free- 
market exchange would be accepted, says the 
United States Embassy at Lima 


STREPTOMYCIN IMPORTED BY AIR 


Effective May 5, 1948, shipments of strep- 
tomycin to Peru may be made by air only, 
according to a resolution of May 5, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 11, 
1948. Upon arrival of a shipment of strep- 
tomycin the importer concerned must sub- 
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mit an application accompanied by the im- 
port license and the waybill to the Inspec- 
torate General of Pharmacy to obtain au- 
thorization to clear the goods through the 
airport customs. For price-control purposes 
the importer also must submit to the In- 
spectorate General of Pharmacy a statement 
of the cost of each shipment within a period 
of 48 hours of its clearance through the 
customs. 

The preamble of the resolution states that 
the delays occasioned by shipping strep- 
tomycin by ocean carriers cause interrup- 
tions in medical treatments, and that air- 
carrier charges do not increase greatly the 
cost of the product. 

(Holders of the Department of Commerce 
World Trade in Commodities publication 
“Peru—Pharmaceutical Regulations” dated 
April 1948 may wish to add this regulation 
to it.) 


Poland 


Economic Conditions 
PRIVATE INDUSTRIES IN POLAND 


There were 18,745 private industrial 
enterprises employing approximately 
170,000 workers in Poland at the end of 
1947, according to registration data pub- 
lished in the Polish press. The types of 
industry, the number of plants, and the 
number of persons employed were as fol- 
lows: 


Number Employ- 
Type of industry of plants ment 
Grain processing 6, 000 22, 000 
Food processing 2, 830 14, 340 
Building 1, 500 51, 000 
Metallurgic 1, 300 20, 000 
Textile 1, 290 7, 200 
Lumber 1, 160 13, 500 
Chemical 1, 360 10, 000 
Mineral 940 10, 500 
Paper 416 4, 000 
Clothing 360 6, 200 
Pharmaceutical 65 1, 400 
Polygraphic 200 2, 300 
Manufacture of musical 
instruments and toys 60 340 
Tar-paper roofing and in- 
sulation materials 60 780 
Leather 28 240 
Others 1,176 2, 000 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SEVERAL PrRoDuUCTS GIVEN SPECIFIC TARIFF 
CLASSIFICATION 


Zine scrap, certain medicinal oils, and 
trolley busses were given specific classifica- 
tions in the Portuguese import customs tar- 
iff, by decree No. 36,795 of March 16, 1948, 
published in the Diario do Governo of that 
date. 

The new tariff numbers (in parentheses) 
and the rates of duty under the minimum 
tariff are as follows: (181-A) Zine scrap, 
0.001 gold escudo per gross kilogram; (316—A) 
chaulmoogra and hydnocarpus oils, 0.04 gold 
escudo per net kilogram; (766—A) trolley 
busses, with body, 500 gold escudos each; 
and (766—B) trolley busses, without body, 180 
gold escudos each. 

Imports from the United States are duti- 
able under the minimum tariff. 

(1 gold escudo=approximately $1 U. S. 
currency.) 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill providing for import controls was 
introduced into the Lower House of the 
Philippine Congress on April 26, 1948. The 
measure had previously been recommended 
by the late President Roxas as a “must” in 
his legislative program. 

The stated purposes of the bill are: (1) 
To regulate and restrict imports into the 
Philippines in order to safeguard the ex- 
ternal financial position and balance of pay- 
ments; (2) to implement policies directed 
toward the development and reconstruction 
of industrial and economic resources; and 
(3) to give special governmental assistance, 
when necessary and advisable, for the es- 
tablishment, development, or reconstruction 
of particular industries or branches of 
agriculture. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines is authorized to 
create or designate an agency which may, 
with his approval: (1) Fix quotas for any 
product which may be imported within a 
certain period, and/or require import licenses 
or permits; (2) determine the incidence of 
restrictions on imports of different products 
in such a way as to give priority to essen- 
tial products; (3) allocate quotas and de- 
termine the manner by which such alloca- 
tions shall be distributed among importers, 
both individuals and firms, and/or grant 
import licenses or permits; and (4) issue 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
Penalties are provided for violation of any 
rule or regulation issued by virtue of the 
Act. which is to take effect upon approval. 


THIRD-QUARTER IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 
To BE FILED 


Importers of building materials, transpor- 
tation equipment, petroleum products, wood 
products, chemicals, drugs, iron and steel 
and nonferrous metals and manufactures 
thereof have been requested to submit de- 
tailed third-quarter requirements for im- 
ports from the United States to the Philip- 
pine Relief and Trade Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Importers of all other com- 
modities were invited at the same time to file 
similar information for quarterly or yearly 
requirements. 


FiLaG LAW DIFFERENTIAL REMAINS AT 15 
PERCENT 


Disapproval of a proposal to reduce from 
15 to 10 percent the differential granted do- 
mestic entities over alien suppliers in bids 
for public contracts was announced by the 
Office of the President April 9. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 13, 1948, page 
20, for statement of Flag Law.) The Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy whereby Govern- 
ment corporations, in calling for supplies, 
will consider as irresponsible bidders those 
entities which do not deal regularly in the 
goods offered. 





Imports of flax fiber and tow into 
Canada for 1947 totaled 995,300 pounds, 
as compared with 929,900 pounds in 1946. 
Exports amounted to 2,811,100 pounds, 
compared with 6,228,400 in 1946. 
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Siam 


Exchange and Finance 


STERLING RELEASED BY BANK OF SIAM AT 
NEAR-OPEN-MARKET RATES 


In order to prevent wide fluctuations in 
the free rate of sterling exchange, the Bank 
of Siam has inaugurated a policy of releasing 
a certain amount of TT sterling exchange 
through the local banks at a rate based on 
the open-market rate, according to Notice 
to Commercial Banks No. 154, dated April 12, 
1948. The actual rate of exchange used will 
be based upon the average open-market rate 
prevailing for the preceding week. 

Sterling exchange applied for must be em- 
ployed only in respect of payments for actual 
imports into the country and for transfer 
for the same purpose to countries to which 
the facilities of “Transferable Accounts” 
have been established. Commercial banks 
may not sell sterling thus acquired for any 
other purpose. 

In actual practice, the importer desiring 
sterling under the new system makes appli- 
cation for this exchange through his local 
commercial bank, furnishing a statement 
which shows details covering each separate 
transaction for which the total amount of 
sterling is required. The application is sub- 
sequently referred by the commercial bank 
to the Banking Department of the Bank of 
Siam. If the exchange is granted, the Bank 
of Siam debits to the account of the com- 
mercial bank the baht equivalent of the 
sterling, together with cable charges. 

This new procedure does not prevent the 
trader desiring sterling from purchasing it 
on the open market as previously, nor does 
it modify in any way procedures affecting 
procurement of other foreign currencies 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’s TOTAL FOREIGN 
TRADE Hits PEAK 


The combined external trade of South- 
ern Rhodesia reached a record level dur- 
ing 1947, but the colony ended the year 
with a trade deficit totalling £9,841,219. 
Total imports were valued at £33,490,- 
000—an increase of 65 percent over the 
preceding year’s total of £20,358,583. 
The total value of exports (including re- 
exports)’ although reaching the unprece- 
dented amount of £23,649,280 in 1947, 
exceeded the 1946 figure of £21,272,000 
by only 11 percent. 

According to an official review of the 
colony’s 1947 foreign trade published in 
the Economic and Statistical Bulletin of 
Southern Rhodesia on February 21, 1948, 
the adverse trade balance was largely at- 
tributable to heavy importations of 
grains and foodstuffs owing to the ex- 
ceedingly poor 1946-47 harvests and to 
increased imports to meet the needs of 


1The reexport trade of the colony, which 
is conducted mainly with Northern Rhodesia, 
amounted to £2,870,885 in 1947 as against 
£2,669,561 in 1946. 
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the colony’s expanding European popu- 
lation. Since 1939, the European popula- 
tion has increased 40 percent’; this situ- 
ation together with the accumulated de- 
mand for durable goods arising from the 
drastic curtailment of imports during the 
war years has acted to intensify pressure 
on imports. Consequently, despite gov- 
ernmental efforts to restrict the flow of 
imports, it was believed that the 1947 
import levels would be maintained, if not 
expanded, during the succeeding year. 


LEADING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


In 1947, imports of motor vehicles, 
machinery, and metal manufactures to- 
taled £11,303,675 as against £6,404,057 
in 1946, accounting for more than one- 
third of the total value of Southern Rho- 
desia’s import trade. Other leading 
classes of goods imported into the colony 
in 1947 were valued as follows in pounds 
sterling (1946 valuations are in paren- 
theses): Fibers, yarns, textiles and ap- 
parel, £7,493,391 (£4,859,179) ; foodstuffs, 
£5,214,149 (£1,912,381); oils, waxes, res- 
ins, paints, £1,473,344 (£895,850); wood 
and manufactures, £1,264,204 (£820,716) ; 
leather, rubber, and their manufactures, 
£1,201,025 (£1,250,440). 

As in 1946, leaf tobacco remained by 
far the most important commodity ex- 
ported in 1947, being valued at £7,596,230 
as against £6,515,534 in the preceding 
year. Exports of gold declined slightly 
from £4,759,398 in 1946 to £4,544,303, in 
1947, but exports of asbestos and chrome 
increased appreciably, totaling £2,084,311 
and £816,670 respectively in 1947. The 
comparative 1946 figures were £1,891,293 
and £639,701, respectively. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


During 1947 the British Commonwealth 
of Nations accounted for 67.2 percent of 
Southern Rhodesia’s import trade, with 
the United Kingdom and the Union of 
South Africa the most important sup- 
pliers. The United States was the third 
most important source of the colony's 
imports, suplying goods valued at £5,967,- 
244 during 1947—or 17.8 percent of the 
colony’s total imports; the comparative 
figures for 1946 being £2.639,391—or 
12.9 percent. Imports from the United 
States covered a wide range of commod- 
ities, many of which recorded increases 
in 1947 compared with 1946, the largest 
increases occurring in imports of corn, 
apparel, piece goods, machinery, and ve- 
hicles. Increased purchases of Argen- 
tine corn raised the value of imports 
from that country to £1,519,985 as 
against £311,891, in 1946. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations 
took 80.6 percent of the total of South- 
ern Rhodesia’s domestic exports in 1947, 





2As of June 30, 1947, there were 85,500 
Europeans in the colony out of an estimated 
total population of 1,870,000. The compara- 
ble figures for 1938 were 61,000 and 1,386,000. 


with the United Kingdom alone ap, 
counting for 55 percent—£11,424 695 
Northern Rhodesia and the Union of 
South Africa together took 18.6 percent, 
while the United States, the fourth mog 
important market, took goods valued at 
£1,249,738 or 6 percent of the tota] as 
against £886,663 or 4.8 percent of the 
total in the preceding year. Purchases 
by the United States consisted mainly of 
Southern Rhodesian chrome ore, ashes. 
tos, and turkish tobacco. 


Timor 


Larif{s and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CUSTOMS TARIFF FURTHER 
REVISED 


The 1922 import customs tariff of the 
Portuguese colony of Timor (in the East In. 
dies), which was last revised in May 1998. 
was further revised by a portaria of October 
25, 1946, of the Governor of the colony, pub- 
lished in the Boletim Oficial of Timor of 
February 22, 1947 (received only recently) 
The new rates became effective immediately 
upon publication : 

Import duties on most of the tariff items 
were increased to 5 to 10 times, and in some 
instances to as much as 20 times, the former 
rates The preferential rates on imports 
from Portugal and other Portuguese posses- 
sions remain at 30 percent of the regular 
duties as fixed in the tariff 


Turk 
. 
uUrREY 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
AUTOMOTIVE CHASSIS: REDUCTION IN RATE 


OF ImporT DuTy 


All Kinds of automotive chassis, classified 
under Turkish Customs tariff No. 667-B, will 


no longer be subject to the increase of 


156.6539 percent in rates of import duty, ef- 
fective May 28, 1948, by a decision of the 
Turkish Council of Ministers, published in 


the Official Gazette No. 6844 of February 28 
1948. This information is according to a re- 
port from the American Embassy, Ankara, 
dated March 26 

(For announcement concerning the in- 
crease in duty rates on automotive and other 
products, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
March 8, 1947.) 


EXPORTS TO CERTAIN STERLING-AREA 
COUNTRIES SUBJECT TO ASSESSMENT 


The Turkish Ministry of Commerce by 
circular No. 209, dated March 16, 1948, insti- 
tuted a system of assessment of 20 percent Of 
the f. 0. b. price, to be paid to the Turkish 
Agricultural Bank, on the exportation of 
specified commodities to certain countries 
where payment is to be in sterling, according 
to a report from the American Embassy, An- 
kara, dated April 6. This measure appears 
to effect domestically a devaluation of ster- 
ling and is designed to alleviate difficulties 
encountered by Turkey resulting from the 
nonconvertibility of sterling and the short- 
age of dollars. 

Of the commodities authorized for export 
against pounds sterling to Iraq, Syria, Trans- 
Jordan, Palestine, Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, 
Egypt, and Cyprus, the following will be sub- 
ject to the assessment: Walnuts (shelled and 
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unshelled) , Balkan-type cheese, Gruyere- 
type cheese, Edincik olives, other olives for 
table use, vegetables (canned), and fish (fresh 
and salted). In the case of walnuts and 
Balkan-type cheese, this assessment applies 
also to shipments to other countries with 
which Turkey has no trade agreements; in 
the case of Gruyere-type cheese, to other 
countries with which Turkey has no trade 
agreements, except Greece. 


REVISED PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTS FROM 
UNITED STATES 


Turkey revised its import procedure for 
products from the United States, effective 
March 1, 1948, by circular No, 210 issued by 
the Turkish Ministry of Commerce on March 
17, according to a report from the American 
Embassy, Ankara, dated March 27. 

Under this new procedure, the Turkish 
importer must obtain a temporary import 
permit which will be valid for 45 days. Dur- 
ing this period of validity, the importer must 
notify the United States exporter and re- 
ceive from him the date and number of the 
United States export license, as well as his 
acceptance of the order for the goods. 

Applications for import permits filed prior 
to March 1 and not approved by March 17 
were to be resubmitted to the Turkish au- 
thorities. Applications approved during the 
period March 1 to March 17 retain their valid- 
ity if a United States export license is pro- 
cured 


Union of South 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs AMENDMENT ACT 


A Customs Amendment Act which has as 
its main object the further protection of 
manufacturing industries in the Union of 
South Africa became effective on April 2, 
1948, upon publication in the official Gazette 
of the same date. The new legislation re- 
vises existing customs regulations governing 
the imposition of a special duty on goods 
considered detrimental to Union manufac- 
tures and provides for increases in import 
duty rates on certain textile items. 

Under the present customs laws of the 
Union, special duties can be imposed on cer- 
tain classes of imported goods which are 
priced so low as to compete with similar do- 
mestically produced goods. Prior to enact- 
ment of the new legislation, the minimum 
price of imported goods for purposes of as- 
sessment of these special duties was required 
to be announced officially in the Gazette. 
This requirement has now been eliminated. 

The new Customs Amendment Act also 
expanded the description of Tariff Item Nos. 
73 and 296, generally increasing import tariff 
rates on commodities dutiable under these 
tariff-item numbers as follows: 


Tariff Art Minimum | Intermedi-| Maximum 
Item No duty ite duty duty 
FORMER Ratt Percent Percent Percent 
ad valorem | ad valorem | ad valorem 
Milliner ir haberdasher ind textile articles of furnish 
I I nay Free Free 
NE RATI 
Millin , drapery, haberdashery, and textile articles of furnish- 
ind napery n. e. ¢ 
Handkerehic table cloths; ser s; traced napery 
bedspreads; bedsheets; pillowcases; duster collars 
face cloths; scarves; hairbows; neckwear: and cot covers 10 ] 20 
Elastic, tape, braid, webbing and ribbon 10 15 20 
Braces, suspenders and belts (not leather 15 15 15 
Embroidered household linens 10 I 20 
Bindings 15 l 15 
Sanitary pads 10 20 
lowels, sanitary and other 10 15 20 
Cloth labels and tabs with woven inscriptions 25 25 25 
Coat hanger 10 15 20 
x) Combs 10 15 20 
xi) Embroidered badge 25 25 25 
Other Free Free 5 
FORMER RATE 
20) f) Labels, tickets, n. e. e., and address tags, flat or in rolls 
id valorem 30) 4) 40 
or 
per lt 4d 6d 6d 
Nt RATE whichever duty shall be greater 
208} f i) Cloth labels and tabs id valorem 25 25 25 
Labels and tickets, n. e. e., and address tags or tabs, flat or 
in rolls ad valorem 30) 1) 40) 
or 


Imports from the United States of the 
items listed above are dutiable at the inter- 
mediate rate. 

The new legislation also changed the de- 
scription of goods entitled to duty rebate 
when imported by registered manufacturers 
in the bias binding industry 


UNMANUFACTURED ASBESTOS: EXFORTS 
MADE SUBJECT TO LICENSE 


Exports of unmanufactured asbestos from 
the Union of South Africa were made sub- 
ject to permit issued by the Controller of 
Building Materials effective April 16, 1948, 
according to a notice published in the official 
Government Gazette of the Union of South 
Africa on April 16, 1948 
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per lb 4 6d 6d 
whichever duty shall be greater 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated May 6, 1948) 


April business as a whole was satis- 
factory and continued at the high level 
set in March. The volume of retail sales 
in lines such as office equipment and sup- 
plies, hardware, builders’ hardware, piece 
goods, ready-to-wear clothing, drugs, 
electric household appliances, and auto- 


mobiles, equaled that for the preceding 
month and was substantially greater 
than in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Banks report that inventories of im- 
ported goods showed a downward trend; 
but stocks in general, except for iron and 
steel, sugar, flour, and lard, were ade- 
quate. Construction activities dimin- 
ished somewhat because of the scarcity 
of iron and steel and sanitary ware, and 
because of the lack of adequate financ- 
ing. Banks have tightened up on grant- 
ing loans for private construction, with 
the result that most projects are being 
financed privately. Money was plentiful 
for short-term commercial Joans, and 
collections were satisfactory. 

Crude petroleum production, at a rec- 
ord average of 1,312,032 barrels per day 
during the week ended March 8, declined 
in subsequent weeks to 1,289,954 barrels 
per day for the week ended April 19. 
Drilling operations continued at high 
levels. Construction of the new Creole 
and Shell refineries on the Paraguana 
Peninsula progressed steadily during the 
month, despite the slow arrival of re- 
quired materials from abroad. A fire of 
unknown origin in one well in the La Paz 
field speedily was brought under control, 
with the loss in production placed at 
about 12,000 barrels of crude. Construc- 
tion of the pipe line from the Las Mer- 
cedes field to Puerto La Cruz progressed 
steadily. A 3-year collective labor con- 
tract was signed between the Creole Pe- 
troleum Corp. and representatives of its 
marine officers. 

Purchases of all foreign exchange by 
the Central Bank exceeded sales by $4,- 
221,320 during March and by $15,515,007 
during the first 3 months of 1948. Dol- 
lar purchases exceeded sales by $4,253- 
671 in March, and by $15,725,952 during 
the first quarter. The Bank increased its 
earmarked gold holdings in March by 
$9,999,998; purchased half of the Gov- 
ernment’s deposit of 100,000,000 bolivares 
(the bolivar is valued at approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency) in bullion; and re- 
duced its dollar sight deposit balance by 
$5,746,327, to $24,606,295. As a result of 
these operations, total gold and foreign 
exchange of the Central Bank in its 
vaults and abroad were equivalent to 
$247,768,624 on March 31. Government 
expenditures in March exceeded revenues 
by 11,068,475 bolivares, which reduced 
the reserve funds of the Government to 
122,273,270 bolivares at March 31. Al- 
though Government expenditures for the 
first 9 months (July 1, 1947, to March 31, 
1948) of the current fiscal year exceeded 
revenues by 107,762,418 bolivares, in- 
come-tax receipts in April are reported 
to have reached a new high and, with 
other revenues, to have reduced this 
deficit. The Minister of Finance sub- 
mitted the proposed budget for the fiscal 
year 1948-49 to Congress on April 23. It 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


Imports INTO CUBA 


Imports of automotive products into 
Cuba in January 1948 included 700 pas- 
senger cars, 463 truck chassis, and 90 
commercial cars and in February, 802 
passenger cars, 440 truck chassis, 241 
commercial cars, and 44 busses. All 
came from the United States with the 
exception of 11 Morris Eights and 8 
Austins from Great Britain. 

The decrease from December imports 
of 1,232 passenger cars, 815 truck chas- 
sis, 143 commercial cars, and 13 busses 
may indicate the passage of the peak in 
Cuba’s urgent automotive requirements, 
but a shortage of gasoline and the Diesel 
oil supply are contributing factors. 

It is estimated that 20 percent of pres- 
ent sales of new automotive vehicles are 
made on a credit basis. 

Receipts of used passenger cars num- 
bered 173 in December 1947 compared 
with only 84 units in January and 66 in 
February 1948. 


FEATURES OF VEHICLE FOR AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL WoRK, U. K. 


Production by the Rover Car Co. at 
Solihull, Warwickshire, Great Britain, 
of a vehicle designed for agricultural and 
industrial work and resembling the jeep 
has been reported in the British press. 
Output of the Land-Rover is expected 
to be at the rate of 200 a week. 

The car is described as having the same 
four-cylinder engine as the Rover-60 car, 
eight forward speeds, and a power take- 
off to drive agricultural machinery. It 
has a noncorrodible light-alloy body, 
weighs slightly more than 1 ton, and has 
an over all length of 11 feet. The price 
is £450, and there is no purchase tax. 
Specifications of the vehicle have been 
published in a foreign trade journal. 

Harvesting equipment and saws can 
be operated from a power unit on the rear 
of the car, and the car can pull a two- 
bladed plow. It is claimed that it seats 
three persons comfortably and has a 
speed of 70 miles an hour. In tests the 
Land-Rover was driven through streams 
2-feet deep, up steep banks, and through 
thick mud. 

The first public showing of the car was 
at the Amsterdam (Netherlands) motor 
show in April. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S TRADE IN AUTOMOBILES 
AND MOTORCYCLES 


Automobiles imported into Czechoslo- 
vakia in the first 9 months of 1947 to- 
taled 2,236 tons valued at 132,735,000 
crowns (50 crowns=U. S. $1) and those 
exported amounted to 10,166 tons valued 
at 781,122,000 crowns. 

Only 23 tons of motorcycles valued at 
1,732,000 crowns were imported and 1,011 
tens worth 153,514,000 crowns were ex- 
ported. 


Beverages 


. 
ALLOCATION OF WHISKY FOR DOMESTIC 
USE AND Export, U. K. 


The British Minister of Food recently 
discussed with representatives of the 
Scotch Whisky Association the quantity 
of Scotch whisky to be released during 
the year which began May 1, 1948, and 
the proportion to be exported. The as- 
sociation agreed to the Minister's request 
that exports be increased to a rate of 
8,500,000 proof gallons a year, of which 
7,500,000 gallons will be sent to hard- 
currency countries. A reduction in re- 
leases of whisky for domestic use from 
the present agreed figure of 2,600,000 
proof gallons will be necessary in order 
to achieve this export program. 

So that production of Scotch whisky 
may be maintained and stocks built up 
to insure a continuance of exports in 


de 
Turkish Library Wants Ma- 


chinery Catalogs 


A request for catalogs has been re- 
ceived from the Istanbul District of 
Turkey where it is planned to establish 
a small library containing information 
on machinery for food processing, for 
the shoe and tanning industries, and for 
the manufacture of textiles, chemicals, 
earthenware, cement, and paper, as well 
as catalogs on machine tools and print 
ing presses. 

The catalogs should be sent to Halid 
Giileryliz, T. C. Iktisat Vekaleti Istanbul 
Bolgesi Sanayi Birligi, 4uncu Vakif Han, 
Istanbul (Industrial Union, Istanbul 
Section, Ministry of Economy of the 
Turkish Republic). All manufacturers 
in the area are required to enroll in this 
Government organization. 

Catalogs also are desired on cotton 
yarns and synthetic fibers, industrial 
chemicals, semimanufactured iron and 
steel products and cellulose. 


4 


future years, distillers will be licensed to 
obtain up to a further 50,000 tons of bar. 
ley from the 1947 crop. Authority to ob. 
tain barley from the 1948 crop will be 
given later. 


Y + 
Chemicals 
NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of nitrogenous fertilizer, 
Austria’s most important chemical prod- 
uct, totaled 16,365 metric tons in January 
1948, an increase of 7 percent compared 
with December 1947. The output was 4] 
percent of the value of all chemicals pro- 
duced in January. 

In fulfillment of the 100,000-ton Aus- 
tro-OMGUS contract, 53,243 tons of fer- 
tilizer were exported to Germany in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. In January 
1948 an additional 12,484 tons were 
shipped. 


SUPPLIES FOR CUBA'S PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Cuba's relatively small but growing 
plastics industry had difficulty in 1947 in 
obtaining sufficient thermosetting mate- 
rials from the United States. Supplies of 
thermoplastics, however, were adequate. 
It is anticipated that the market for plas- 
tics materials will continue strong in 
1948. 


Bypropucts OF GAS-PRODUCING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS, CHILE 


Chile has eight gas-producing estab- 
lishments which also make coke and tar 
as chief byproducts. The output of gas 
in the first 6 months of 1947 amounted 
to 61,820,240 cubic meters, whereas in 
the corresponding period of 1946 it was 
59,167,690 meters. 

Coal coke is the major byproduct; pro- 
duction in January—June 1947 totaled 
52.349 metric tons, compared with 50,- 
630 tons in the first half of 1946. Out- 
put of coal] tar in the first 6 months of 
1947 increased to 7,250,535 liters from 
6,139,395 liters in January—June 1946. 

Two companies—Cia. de Gas de Con- 
cepcién and Sociedad Quimica Nacional 
(Soquina)—produce coal-tar chemicals 
The output of the latter represents at 
least 95 percent of total production. So- 
quina has two plants, one in Santiago 
and one in Valparaiso, and receives an- 
nually about 14,000,000 liters of coal tar, 
of which approximately 6,000,000 liters 
are processed and the remainder is sold 
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as fuel or is exported. Chemicals pro- 
duced include cresol for disinfectants, 
tar and pitch, coal-tar wood preserva- 
tives, impregnated, waterproofed felt, 
floor waxes, belt dressings, liquid metal 
cleaners, and animal dips. 


INCREASED Exports OF Sopa ASH, KENYA 


Exports of soda ash from Kenya in the 
first 9 months of 1947 showed a quantita- 
tive and a value increase from those in 
the corresponding period of 1946. Ship- 
ments amounted to 61,774 long tons 
valued at £338,257 ($1,374,643) and 
58,300 tons valued at £316,497 ($1,286,- 
212), respectively. 


Loss IN PYRETHRUM TRADE, KENYA AND 
UGANDA 


The drop in the pyrethrum market in 
1947 was a severe blow to the export trade 
of Kenya and Uganda. The loss was 
approximately $2,718,000. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of chemicals in 
1947 amounted to 10,718 metric tons, 
worth approximately $1,026,585, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. 


NORWAY’S FERTILIZER EXPORTS 


Norway’s exports of fertilizer in 1947 
decreased slightly in value from those in 
1946, according to the Norwegian Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$19,162,000 and $20,160,000, respectively. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of fertilizers in Poland in 
the third quarter of 1947 increased to 
121,932 metric tons from 95,114 tons in 
the second quarter and 93,476 tons in the 
first quarter, according to the Central 
Statistical Office. These statistics in- 
clude only those for factories subject to 
the central administration boards and 
monopolies. 


ALCOHOL PLANT READY TO OPERATE, SIAM 


The alcohol plant at Ayudha, Siam, has 
been overhauled and is now ready for 
operation, according to the Ministry of 
Industry. It is expected to have a daily 
production of 40,000 liters of alcohol. 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS OF COAL-TaR DYES, 
SWEDEN 


Sweden's imports of coal-tar dyes in 
1947 increased in both quantity and 
value from those in 1946, according to 
official customs statistics. In 1947 they 
totaled 1,337 metric tons, valued at 
$4,856,000, whereas in 1946 they 
amounted to 1,024 tons, worth $4,400,000. 


Syria’s SuULFuR DEPOSITS 
Syria’s sulfur deposits are chiefly in 
the Palmyra area. They are reported to 
be large but of varying sulfur content. 
Because of the distance of the region 
from manufacturing centers and the 
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lack of transportation facilities, the min- 
ing of sulfur in large quantities appears 
to be uneconomic at present. 


COAL-TAR-DYE AND INDIGO EXPORTs, 
SWITZERLAND 


Swiss exports of coal-tar dyes and in- 
digo dropped slightly in value in the first 
quarter of 1948 compared with those in 
the corresponding period of 1947, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. 


BRANCH OF BRITISH CHEMICAL PLANT TO 
BE ESTABLISHED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Boots, Ltd., United Kingdom, plans to 
establish a fine chemical factory in South 
Africa, probably at Boksburg. Raw ma- 
terials are readily accessible in the area, 
it is stated. Acids, ammonia, and other 
basic chemicals will be available from 
the Modderfontein works of African Ex- 
plosives, and manufacturers at Germis- 
ton can supply alcohol and solvents such 
as acetone. Creosote and benzo] deriva- 
tives will be obtained from Satmar. 

The South African branch plans to ex- 
port to South America and to expand 
sufficiently later to be able to supply 
Africa, the Middle East, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


Coal 


ARGENTINA’S SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Argentina’s imports and domestic pro- 
duction of coal during 1947 showed in- 
creases when compared with 1946. 
There has been almost sufficient coal to 
satisfy basic requirements, taking into 
consideration the widespread conversion 
to liquid fuel, but there is considerable 
evidence that certain consumers have re- 
pented a too hasty conversion to oil and 
others are postponing plans for the con- 
version in hopes of an improving supply 
of solid fuels. Metallurgical coke has 
been in relatively short supply, and cer- 
tain segments of industry have suffered 
as a result. 


irgentina’s Coal Supplies, 1946 and 1947 


In net tons of 2,000 pounds] 
Item 1046 1947 


Imports 


United States 455, 687 | 1,050, 904 

Canada 17, 193 

Chile 40, 691 | 7,819 

Mexico 2, 838 

Peru 37, 692 | 35, 335 

Poland 8, 407 

South Africa 718, 390 331, 821 

United Kingdom 225 
Total 1, 263, 705 | 1, 443, 207 

Production 

Coal 2, 756 16, 535 

Asphaltite 92, 374 90, 775 
Total 95, 130 107, 310 
Grand total 1, 358,835 | 1, 550, 607 


Argentina’s yearly coal requirements 
before the war were approximately 3,- 


000,000 tons, and although there has 
been a heavy conversion to liquid fuels 
by many segments of industry, it is esti- 
mated that the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the country will continue to de- 
mand the importation of coal on a scale 
almost approaching that of the prewar 
years. The planned construction of an 
integrated steel industry will, quite nat- 
urally, result in a sharp rise in coal con- 
sumption. 

With present imports of coal amount- 
ing to less than 1,500,000 tons per year, 
the subject of solid fuels has been closely 
studied by the Government. The trade 
agreement closed between the Argentine 
Government and the British Trade Mis- 
sion involves a commitment on the part 
of the latter to supply at least 1,000,000 
tons of coal during 1948. This commit- 
ment was confirmed in the text of the 
trade agreement signed February 12, 
1948. 

It is not solely through imports, how- 
ever, that the Argentine Government 
plans to solve its solid-fuel problem. In 
1947 there was considerable activity in 
the Patagonian mine fields of Rio Turbio, 
and although production is presently on 
a very reduced scale, ambitious plans are 
being made for the exploitation of these 
fields which are estimated to contain a 
minimum of 100,000,000 tons of coal in 
proved areas. 


Construction 


PUBLIC-WoRKS EXPENDITURE APPROVED, 
Nuevo LirEDO, MEXxIco 


The Ministry of National Properties, 
of Mexico, recently approved the expen- 
diture in 1948 of 4,000,000 pesos (about 
$824,000) for public works at Nuevo La- 
redo. The Nuevo Laredo Junta has 
2,000,000 pesos now on hand and the re- 
mainder will be made available during 
the year. 

A master plan of the proposed work 
is being drawn. It will include a new 
primary school and alterations to existing 
school buildings; expansions of city water 
and sewerage systems; paving and re- 
pairing of city streets; and installations 
of a new 2,000-kv.-a. steam turbine gen- 
erator in the city power plant. 


Feathers and Furs 


Exports THROUGH TIENTSIN, CHINA, TO 
U. S. 


Cumulative exports of raw furs, by 
pieces, for the period January-March 
1948 to the United States through Tient- 
sin, China, totaled: Kolinsky, 33,574; 
lamb, 50,864; kid, 57,350; weasel, 30,954; 
kidskin, mats and plates, 7,672; lamb- 
skin, mats and plates, 5,752. Exports of 
crude feathers amounted to 1,053 pounds. 
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FRANCE’S RABBIT-SKIN EXPORTS 


Exports of rabbit skins from France in 
1947 by country of destination were as 
follows: Belgium-Luxembourg, 3,009 
metric tons; United States, 1,024 tons; 
Czechoslovakia, 564 tons; United King- 
dom, 559 tons; and other countries, 76 
tons. 


Exports From Honc Kone To U. S. 


Cumulative declared exports from 
Hong Kong to the United States for the 
first quarter of 1948, in pounds ‘value in 
parentheses), were as follows: Feathers, 
979,933 ($341,258); kolinsky fur, 5,511 
($84,165); weasel, 921 ($19,859): and 
rabbit, 1,012 ($1,687). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
NEw DANISH CHEESE FACTORY 


Denmark has been increasing produc- 
tion of cheese for export since the end 
of World War II. It was announced in 
the Danish press of April 10, 1948, that 
a new cooperative cheese factory was to 
be built at Klemensker, on Bornholm, for 
the production of Roquefort-type cheese 
for export. 

The factory will cost 1,900,000 crowns 
(1 crown=$0.2086 United States cur- 
rency) and construction will begin this 
summer. It is expected that the factory 
will begin cheese production in 2 years. 

Production of secondary products is 
not expected to be large. The leaders of 
the project believe that the yield of 
Roquefort cheese from a given quantity 
of milk is higher than that of Danish 
Swiss cheese. The specialized equip- 
ment for the dairies and the cheese fac- 
tory will be purchased from domestic 
sources. The construction loan will be 
guaranteed by the participating dairies. 


SITUATION IN DENMARK 


On the basis of weekly figures avail- 
able through March 25, total milk pro- 
duction in Denmark during the first 
quarter of 1948 is calculated to have been 
about 810,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 931,000 tons in the first quarter of 
1947. Butter production for the same 
quarter probably amounted to 22,198 
metric tons, as compared with 26,525 
tons, a decrease of 16.4 percent. Cheese 
production averaged 20.8 percent less, 
or 7,822 metric tons, as compared with 
9,877 tons. 

The utilization of milk in the first 
quarter of 1948 did not vary much from 
that in the preceding quarter or the first 
quarter of 1947. Of the total production 
of milk during the first 3 months of 1948, 
it is estimated that 714,000 metric tons 
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entered commercial channels. Of this 
amount, 73.8 percent went into butter 
production, 16.7 percent to consumption 
as milk and cream, 6.4 percent to cheese 
production, 1.6 percent to condensed milk 
and cream production, and the remain- 
der to other uses and waste. 

Fresh milk and cream exports during 
the first 2 months of 1948 were 48 percent 
above the comparable 1947 period. Ex- 
ports of whole milk and cream totaled 
2,430 metric tons, as compared with 1,644 
tons in the like period of 1947. Con- 
densed milk and cream exports totaled 
2,463 tons, as compared with 1,285 tons, a 
gain of 92 percent. 

Dried- and powdered-milk exports were 
running 35 percent below the 1947 figure, 
exports in the first 2 months of 1948 be- 
ing 138 metric tons, as compared with 
212 metric tons for the corresponding 
period of 1947. The bulk goes to the 
British and United States occupation 
armies in Germany. 

Exports of butter during the period 
January 1, 1948, to April 4, 1948, totaled 
21,473 metric tons as compared with 
16,766 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1947 and 18,991 tons in the last quarter 
of that year. The gain of 28 percent in 
exports during the first quarter of 1948 
from the comparable 1947 period was a 
result of the stricter domestic rationing 
of butter. 

The chief markets for Danish butter 
were the United Kingdom with 10,335 
metric tons, the U. S. S. R. with 6,725 
tons, and France with 1,460 tons. Ship- 
ments to the U.S. S. R. under the Danish- 
Soviet trade agreement of July 8, 1946, 
and the supplementary agreement of last 
autumn were completed during the first 
quarter of 1948. 

Cheese exports through April 4, 1948, 
totaled 2,270 metric tons, a decline of 
about 65 percent, as compared with the 
6,533 tons exported through April 4, 1947. 
The chief destinations were England, 525 
metric tons, the U.S. S. R., 509 tons, and 
Sweden, 449 tons 


Fish and Products 


HALIBUT FISHING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The halibut season opened in British 
Columbia, Canada, on May 1, 1948, amid 
predictions that it would be the most in- 
tensive and the shortest one on record. 
This is the first major fishing operation 
of the year for British Columbia. Area 
2 of the British Columbia coast, the re- 
gion of chief interest to British Columbia 
fishermen, has a quota of 25,500,000 
pounds fixed by the International Halibut 
Commission. This quota is 1,000,000 
pounds larger than last year’s quota, 
which was exhausted in 39 days by the 


fishermen of British Columbia and Wash-- 


ington. Last season, British Columbia 
fishermen, aided by a 2 weeks’ strike of 


the halibut fleet in Seattle, Washington, 
landed 26,223,000 pounds of halibut, 
valued at $5,950,000, as compared With 
value of $4,000,000 in 1946 and $3,318,009 
in 1945. 

Prince Rupert is the focal point for 
halibut operations in British Columbia, 
being nearer the halibut grounds than 
Vancouver. However, when the price 
differential is sufficiently attractive, some 
fish is landed in Vancouver. 

According to the Dominion Bureay of 
Statistics, 13,959,000 pounds of fresh ang 
frozen halibut, having a value of $4,188. 
457, were shipped to the United States 
from Canada in 1947, as compared with 
4,377,000 pounds, valued at $964,194 jn 
1946. As only about one-twelfth of the 
halibut catch in Canada is from the At- 
lantic Coast, it is apparent that the bulk 
of the halibut exports to the Uniteg 
States from Canada originate in British 
Columbia. 


Fruits and J} egetables 
DANISH POTATO INDUSTRY 


Denmark's potato harvest of 1,880,000 
metric tons in 1947 was the second larg- 
est in the country’s history, being ex- 
ceeded only by 1,940,000 tons in 1943, 
These large crops reflect the growing im- 
portance of potato production in Danish 
agriculture. In 1947 acreage devoted to 
potato raising was 53 percent larger and 
production was 54 percent more than 
in 1939. Although in the prewar period 
Denmark produced sufficient potatoes 
for a large export supply in addition to 
its domestic needs, the present rate of 
production makes available a much 
greater supply for shipment abroad. It 
is believed that the surplus from the 
1947 harvest will be exported, but it is 
apparent that in the future much effort 
must go into the export program if the 
present production rate is maintained. 
The import requirements of Germany, 
destination of one-third of the 1947 ex- 
ports, and of the United Kingdom, will be 
of importance to the Danish potato in- 
dustry. 

Preliminary calculations give the fol- 
lowing basic pattern of utilization for 
the 1947 potato harvest: 40 percent to 
animal feeding and exports, 28 percent 
to domestic consumption as food, 15 per- 
cent to seed, 10 percent to waste, and 7 
percent to industrial uses. This pattern 
does not vary much from that in the 
1935-40 period. During the war, exports 
were curtailed, and larger proportions of 
the harvest went to human consumption 
and animal feed. 

In the 1939-47 period, industrial uses 
took between 7 and 8 percent of Den- 
mark’s total potato production. The two 
main industrial uses are the production 
of potato flour or meal and the produc- 
tion of alcohol. Denmark has seven po- 
tato-meal factories, producing mainly 
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for the domestic market and a monopoly 
which utilizes potatoes in the production 
of alcohol. In the 9-year period, potato 
meal and flour production utilized an 
average of 67 percent of the annual po- 
tato production devoted to industrial 
uses. This utilization ranged from a 
high of 73 percent in 1940 to a low of 57 
percent in 1944. Potato flour and potato 
sago are rationed to Danish consumers 
at the rate of 0.5 kilogram per quarter 
per capita. 

Denmark increased potato exports 
during the 1939-47 period, except for the 
3-year period 1940-42. The total was 
34.656 metric tons in 1939, 207,341 tons 
in 1946, and 201,877 tons in 1947. Im- 
ports were small, the largest occurring 
in 1940 (1,202 metric tons); 371 metric 
tons were imported in 1947. In general, 
imports are for seed purposes, and the 
principal suppliers are Germany and 
Italy. 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, PANAMA 


Banana production in the Republic 
of Panama was estimated at 3,500,000 
stems in 1947, as compared with more 
than 5,000,000 stems in 1946. Output 
would have been much closer to 6,000,000 
stems during 1947 if a wind and rain 
storm in Chiriqui Province in August had 
not caused the loss of some 3,000,000 
stems ready for cutting. As the year 
drew to a close it was expected that out- 
put in 1948 would again reach an annual 
production of 5,000,000 or more stems. 

Banama exports in 1938 amounted to 
6,399,928 stems valued at $2,755,029, or 
about $0.43 per stem. Shipments had 
declined to rather low figures during the 
war years but by 1946 had climbed back 
to 5,189,695 stems valued at $4,154,429, 
or a unit value of $0.80. Exports in 1947 
were less than 4,000,000 stems, but the 
value per stem increased still further 
to about $1, or more than twice the pre- 
war value. 

Bananas accounted for well over 50 
percent of total Panamanian exports in 
1947, . 

During 1947 the bulk of the banana 
exports went to the United States, but 
other markets, principally European, in- 
creased their takings as transportation 
services improved. 


Grain and Products 


PARAGUAY PLANNING TO EXPAND RICE 
PRODUCTION 


A crop of 11,000 metric tons of un- 
hulled rice is expected in Paraguay this 
year. Harvesting began the latter part 
of April. The yield compares favorably 
with last year’s crop of 7,500 tons. 

The current price paid producers is 
$0.33 guaranies (3.12 guaranies=$1 
United States currency on April 21) per 
Kilogram of unhulled rice and 0.34 
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guaranies per kilogram of superior 
quality. 

Domestic consumption, which is esti- 
mated at 10,000 to 12,000 metric tons an- 
nually, should be satisfied by Paraguayan 
production. Imports in 1948 will be 
negligible, and there will probably be no 
exports. 

Paraguay is interested in expanding 
rice production. A plan isin the forma- 
tive stage, whereby rice will be the prin- 
cipal Paraguayan agricultural crop. The 
planners hope for domestic self-suffi- 
ciency in rice within 2 years, at increased 
consumption levels, an exportable surplus 
of 150,000 metric tons within 5 years, and 
ultimately, gains in economic stability 
with the rice and cattle industries as- 
suming a more important place in the 
economy. 


Poultry and Products 


BROILER PRODUCTION BY MODERN METHODS 
BEGINS IN VENEZUELA 


About 1,000 baby chicks are shipped to 
Venezuela by plane each week from a 
United States hatchery. These chicks 
are raised for sale as broilers in the 
Caracas market area. 

This business venture has been fi- 
nanced by resident Americans and Vene- 
zuelans and is the first of its kind in 
Venezuela. The company’s plant is a re- 
conditioned sugar mill large enough to 
house 30,000 birds. However, present 
plans are to market about 1,000 broilers 
weekly, which would require a maximum 
broiler population of about 8,000. 

The equipment, consisting of galva- 
nized-wire battery cages, electric pickers, 
and steam sterliizers, was purchased in 
the United States. Feeding and care of 
the birds are under the technical direc- 
tion of a Venezuelan graduate of Cor- 
nell University who specialized in this 
branch of animal husbandry. 

Quick-frozen broilers from the United 
States retail at $1.20 per pound in the 
Caracas area, and it is the intention of 
the firm to market dressed birds, at the 
same price. 


AUSTRIA IMPROVING POULTRY BREEDS 


New Hampshire and Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs and chicks from the United 
States have been shipped to Austria and 
are being used to improve poultry breeds 
in that country. 

With a view to stimulating egg produc- 
tion in Austria, a gift of hatching eggs 
and chicks was made by a mission to 
Austria in the spring of 1947. On March 
13, 1947, 1,440 hatching eggs arrived by 
plane at Tulln near Vienna, and, on April 
3 and 4, 901 chicks were hatched from 
these eggs at a hatchery of the lower 
Austrian Dairy Association at Tulln. On 
April 18, 1947, chicks which were hatched 
on April 16 and dispatched from New 
York on April 17 arrived by plane at the 


Tulin air field. Nearly all of the chicks 
stood the long journey well. Upon their 
arrival only 26 of the total shipment of 
1,230 chicks were dead. These chicks 
plus the 901 chicks hatched from United 
States hatching eggs were made avail- 
able for Austrian poultry breeders. 

The raising of the chicks, which was 
facilitated considerably by United States 
feed, showed very satisfactory results. 
A high percentage of hens was obtained 
from the imported chicks as from 80 to 
90 percent of the cockerels were elimi- 
nated before the chicks left the United 
States. Losses are reported to have been 
small and a rapid rate of growth and 
early growth of plumage were noted. 
Promising reports were received on the 
rate of laying recorded to the end of 1947 
by poultry breeders who had received 
New Hampshire chicks. 

According to a poultry expert of the 
Economic Union for Milk and Fats, the 
United States aid program was an out- 
standing success, and Austria’s poultry 
industry, in his opinion, would make 
great progress if it were possible to carry 
out a similar program on a somewhat 
larger scale in 1948. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
VENEZUELA 


Production of sugar in Venezuela in 
1947 amounted to 30,672 metric tons, as 
against 28,076 tons in 1946. In recent 
years sugar consumption has increased, 
and the industry has been unable to keep 
pace with the country’s needs. 


Tea and Cacao 
TEA INDUSTRY IN NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the close of 1947 some 30 tea planta- 
tions in Java, Netherlands Indies, were 
back in production, although most of 
them only on a limited scale. During 
the first 3 months of 1948 additional 
estates came into production, and others 
were being pruned and cultivated with 
a view to commencing plucking as soon 
as conditions would permit. 

By March 31, 1948, tea was being 
plucked and processed on 26 estates. On 
another 25, green tea was being har- 
vested for delivery to processing factories 
on nearby estates, as the factories on the 
producing estates are either destroyed or 
so seriously damaged that they cannot be 
quickly repaired. On a further 11 plan- 
tations pruning and maintenance work 
was being done. In addition to the 51 
producing estates, 4 separate factories 
which process green tea produced by the 
natives were in operation during the 
quarter. All these factories are located 
in the districts of Buitenzorg, Prianger, 
and Batavia in West Java. 

Before the war some 272 tea estates 
were producing in this region, having a 
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combined area of 225,536 acres and an 
annual output of 122,000,000 pounds of 
tea. The output of the 51 estates and 4 
processing factories operating there dur- 
ing the first quarter of the current year 
is not known. Production in January 


1948, however, amounted to 950,000 
pounds of dry tea and in February, 
1,119,000 pounds, or 2,069,000 pounds 
during the first 2 months of 1948. Of 
this total, 873,000 pounds were processed 
from green tea purchased from the 
natives, so that only 1,196,000 pounds 
were estate grown. No tea was produced 
in Sumatra during the first quarter. 

Stocks of old tea (produced before the 
Dutch advance of July 1947 when the 
major tea districts of Java and Sumatra 
were occupied) recovered during the first 
3 months of the year amounted to 3,000,- 
000 pounds, of which 64,522 pounds were 
recovered in Sumatra and the remainder 
in Java. Most of this old tea is sold 
locally for domestic consumption. Some 
of it, however, is eventually shipped to 
Singapore by Chinese traders. No data 
concerning domestic tea consumption in 
the archipelago during the first quarter 
of 1948 are as yet available. 

According to the Netherlands Indies 
Bureau of Statistics, 1,098,932 pounds of 
tea valued at 1,334,411 guilders, were ex- 
ported during January and February 
1948. The figures for March have not yet 
been compiled, nor are complete details 
of the destination of tea exports in the 
first 2 months of 1948 as yet available. 

In Java as a whole the rate of produc- 
tion of tea will undoubtedly increase dur- 
ing the coming months, and in Sumatra 
at least one estate was expected to re- 
sume production in April. Difficulties 
thus far encountered have rendered ex- 
perts cautious with regard to production 
forecasts. They are now inclined to 
scale down their original estimates for 
1948, from an output of about 30,000,000 
pounds in Java and 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
pounds in Sumatra, to 25,000,000 ana 
4,000,000 pounds, respectively. 


Cacao Exports, PANAMA 


All production of cacao beans in the 
Republic of Panama is exported, as there 
is no local processing industry. Exports 
in 1947 amounted to 2,952,612 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), according 
to the Panamanian Statistical Office. 
The bulk of the cacao went to the United 
States, but shipments were also made to 
Colombia and Costa Rica. 


General Products 


MANUFACTURE OF CLOCKS IN SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


A new clock factory has been estab- 
lished in Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the man- 
ufacture of a low-priced, alarm clock 
having spring action. Production is ex- 
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turbine blades 
in Northern Europe. 


high quality 
year. 


99.7 percent pure. 


all shares are State-held. 


above. 


pected to reach an annual rate of 200,000 
units. Output in the first month of op- 
eration (April) was estimated at about 
5,000 clocks and was expected to increase 
to 10,000 during the second month. The 
most complicated parts are being im- 
ported from the United States, but the 
company plans eventually to manufac- 
ture the entire clock in Brazil. A tech- 
nician from Sao Paulo will be trained in 
a United States factory. 

Four other factories are engaged in 
the production of clocks in Sao Paulo 
One manufactures clocks for installation 
in towers, railway stations, and other 
places requiring specialized equipment; 
another produces spring and electric 
time clocks; a third, established in 1941, 
manufactures electric clocks at the rate 
of about 2,000 per month: the fourth 
factory produces a full line of table and 
wall type of spring- and weight-actioned 
clocks, output amounting to 150,000 an- 
nually. 
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Norway’s New Aardal Furnaces Producing Premium Metal: 
Generators Furnishing Power Called “*Atom-Bomb-Proof” 


One of Norway's newest and most impressive industrial centers is to be found at Aardal 
deep in the Sognefjord where electrical generators located in an atom-bomb-proof cham. 
ber 300 feet within a granite mountain can produce 150,000 kw. when operating at top 
capacity, says the Royal Norwegian Information Service. 
of the new power plant are two small holes in the mountain side. 
tunnels blasted out of the rock guide water under tremendous pressure into the whirling 
water which has dropped over 3,000 feet in the highest utilized water fal] 


Power from the underground station is already firing the 150 electric furnaces now 
operating at the new Aardal aluminum plant, and a second section with a similar number 
of furnaces is scheduled to begin production next year. 
from aluminum oxide imported from Canada, and the finished product is of extremely 
An output of 10,000 to 12,000 tons is expected this 
A second Aardal enterprise is taking form in the near vicinity where, at Aardal- 
stangen, two of three huge electric furnaces will begin producing pig iron early in July 
with an expected yearly output of 29,000 tons. 

Operations at Aardal are controlled by the A/S Aardal Verk, a corporation in which 
However, two private firms, the Christiania Spigerverk and the 
Bremanger Kraftselskap, will be supplying iron ore and managing pig-iron sales. 
the resulting product is earmarked for export, according to the Norwegian agency cited 



















From without, the only signs 
But within, vertical 


Aardal aluminum is produced 


Most of 


A factory established during the war 
ir Rio de Janeiro also manufactures 
spring and electric time clocks. 


Leather and 
Products 


HonG KonG EXPORTS To U. S. 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first quarter of 
1948 included 106,482 pounds of buffalo 
hides, 69,164 pounds of deerskins, 847 
pounds of leatherware, and 257,600 
pounds of gallnuts. 


CANADA’S EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of the more impor- 
tont items of leather and products dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1947 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Canadian Exports of Leather and Products 


January-March 1947 January-March 1948 
Item United State I " { 1 Sta lotal 
= Value Quantity Valuc Quantity Valu Quantity Value 

Cattle hides hundred weight 2.501 $25, 391 2 $98. 643 56.193 $1. 108. O58 50.451 | $1,178,817 
Calfskins do 170) 15, 000 170) 15, 000 734 21). 90 734 m1), 902 
Sheepskins do 27 VOO) 27 G00 6, O5S 261, O08 6, 05S 261, 008 
Horsehides do 1,000 72,944 8, 758 120, 182 24. 466 370, 693 24. 466 370, 603 
Pigskins do 
Hides and skins, n. 0. p do 64 | 39, 452 158 56, O49 2 779 100. 735 2 970 142, 578 
Harness leather do 3, 362 1, 831 2.077 1,78 
Sole leather do 18,170 14, 649 413, 491 249, (62 237. YRS 153.063 | 946, 473 643, 713 
Glove leather square feet 15, 165 $2, 370 123, 920 SO. O70 135. 863 54. H02 140. 004 57, 143 
Patent leather do i365, 568 163, 643 609, 969 255, 201 487, O57 246, SOS 555. (06 253, 192 
Upper leather, n. 0. p do 726, 572 (473,805 4,316,272 2, 458, 006 1, 220, 354 805,498 3.007.781 2,175, 658 
Cut soles, leather pounds 60 F, 5 AIR 1 ARO 1. 560 1, 089 
Leather belting do 54. 137 103, 458 10, 281 20), 843 
Moccasins pairs 15,846 | 23, 321 16, 587 24, 574 2, 675 2,044 2, 675 2, O44 
Men’s shoes, leather uppers. _do 18,441 136, 474 187,050 | 603, 692 4,349 7, 152 91, 001 425, 368 
Shoes, leather uppers, n. 0, p.do $120 «1L.O75 158, 063 803. OTS 170 , (24 172. 574 426, 102 
Slippers, leather uppers, n. 0. p ; 

pairs 33,116 50, 400 45, HO 69, 947 46), OF 51. 600 40, 498 55, 354 
Gloves and mitts 24, 090 148, 406 & 493 158, 204 
Harness and saddlery 4,514 9, 742 2 OK3 5. 369 
Leather clothing 75 10, 464 151 5, 630 
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LOWER PRODUCTION IN ARGENTINA 


Leather production in Argentina dur- 
ing the second half of 1947 was reported 
to be down to 50 percent of capacity with 
no improvement foreseen for 1948, partly 
because of the decreased foreign demand. 
Exports of shoes and other leather manu- 
factures in 1947 dropped to 20 percent 
of the 1946 total. This was offset by 
increased domestic demand, and shoe 
production was nearly equal to that of 
1946. Consumption of leather manu- 
factures doubled during the year, but 
production was only slightly better than 
60 percent of the 1946 output. 

Production’ of quebracho appeared to 
be lower than in 1946. Export opera- 


TABLE 1,—I 


tions were maintained on a favorable 
level compared with other years, but 
consumption dropped off in the closing 
months as a result of curtailed activity 
among domestic tanneries. 


U. K. TRADE 


United Kingdom exports of the more 
important items of undressed and 
dressed leather and leather manufac- 
tures during the first quarter of 1948 as 
compared with the first quarter of 1947 
are shown in table 1. 

United Kingdom imports of hides and 
skins, leather manufactures, and tan- 
ning materials during the first quarter of 
1948 as compared with the first quarter 
of 1947 are shown in table 2. 


Ks Raports of Leather and Manufactures 


January-March 1947 January-March 1948 


Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Undressed leather 
Cattle 
Sole—bends, butts, sides, and backs hundredweight 5, 873 £110, 490 2, 595 £47, 530 
Sole— shoulders, bellies, and other offal do 4, 167 28, 293 1,163 13, 997 
Rough tanned — whole, back, butts, and bends do 1, 034 22, 555 1, 050 25, 350 
Other do 3, 729 42, 878 4, 952 92, 838 
Other rough tanned do 44 16, OSY 581 28, 201 
Dressed leather » 
Full chrome glace and suede kid upper square feet 765, 103 78, 628 1, 521, 650 189, 448 
Other do 711, 437 56, 148 617, 914 68, 929 
Other than full chrome upper do 1, 829, 356 119, 225 2, 002, 389 165, 109 
Lining do 764, 596 57, 546 3, 295, 815 209, 059 
Hide mechanical and textile hundredweight 1, 392 19, O76 1, 747 71, 618 
All other dressed hide leather square feet 1, 266, 184 94, 553 2, 067, 965 177, 712 
Chamois, doeskin, and gloving do 1, SOS, 569 161, 042 2, 041, 265 187, 484 
Other dressed goat and sheep do 1, 244, 074 110, 063 2, 105, 025 200, 884 
All other dressed leather do 1, O70, 758 06, 933 318, 674 33, 881 
Manufactures 
Handbags and purses number 13, 761 31, 606 13, 398 35, 215 
All other bags, pouches, and trunk 134, 492 06, 673 
Fancy leather goods, n. €. s 20, 675 17, 957 
Leather glove dozen pairs 25, 433 149, 914 20, 563 123, 045 
Footwear, wholly or mainly of leather Ca 150, 863 1, 195, 963 133, 187 1, 758, 005 


TABLE 2.—I 


Kos Imports of Hides and Skins, Leather Manufactures, and Tanning 


Vaterials 


January-March 1947 January-March 1948 








Ite 
Quantity Value Quantity Valu 

Hides and skin 

Cattlehides, wet hundred weight 580, 049 £5, 925, 635 201, 029 £1, 530, 775 

Cattlehide iry and salted do 40, S60 762, 370 108, 201 1, 037, 18 

Calfskin do 4,895 42,738 6, 575 155, 222 

Sheep and lamb skins. wooled do 85. 922 04, 036 93, 596 1, O71, 074 

Other, including sheep and lamb hair skin do 5S, 663 680, 560 37, 851 525, 542 

Goatskin do 16, 490 $62, 331 12, 277 305, 361 

Re ptile skin do 1, 855 184, 598 763 128, 221 

Other do 3, 842 00, 801 28, 616 200, 797 

Hides and skins, not being for skins further treated, splits 

hundredweight 1, 577 22, 663 1, 608 11, 004 

Leather manufacture 

Glove dozen pairs 26, O92 141, 4570 22, 480 95, 976 

Women’s footwear, wholly or mainly of leather do 7, 904 130, 538 10, 103 226, 755 
Tanning Material 

Myrobalans tons , 738 3, G03 

Other crude do 1. 910 682 

Quebracho extract do 5, 418 1, 230 

Wattle-bark extract do 11, 276 12, 337 

Other extract do AS6 S41 


Lumber and 
Products 


U. S. Exports TO NEWFOUNDLAND 


More than 800 sawmills are in opera- 
tion in Newfoundland. reports a foreign 
publication. Several are fairly large 
mills, and the remainder are quite small. 
The bulk of Newfoundland’s lumber re- 
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quirements are supplied by the domestic 
mills, but imports are also fairly sub- 
stantial at times. 

Lumber exports from the United States 
to Newfoundland amounted to 6,632,000 
board feet and were valued at $398,321 
during 1947, according to United States 
export data. Douglas fir was the lead- 
ing export item, totaling 6,401,000 board 
feet valued at $360,051. Details are 
shown in the following table. 


Lumber Exports From the United States 
to Newfoundland, 1947 


Quantity | Value 
Item } hoard | . 8. 
| feet) | Currency) 
| 
. o | | 
Timbers: 
Douglas fir 5,285 | $288, 390 
Southern pine 11 | 1, 159 
Other 16 1, 043 
Boards, planks, and scantlings: } | 
Douglas fir__ : | 1,116] 71,661 
Southern pine at 21 | 3, 086 
White pine___. | 14 | 840 
Oak... | 10 | 1, 228 
Other hardwoods | Q | 1, 553 
Flooring: | | 
Oak : 84 17,114 
Other hardwoods. 66 | 12, 247 
Total. _.-_. ; 6,632 | 398, 321 
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Machinery, 
Agricultural 


PLANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Imports of agricultural machines into 
Czechoslovakia in 1947 amounted to 902 
tons and exports totaled 8,164 tons. 

Expansion of the works of Ceskoslo- 
venska ZbrojovkKa, a national enterprise 
of Brno, is planned, and output will be 
increased to 20,000 tractors a year com- 
pared with the present rate of 3,400 trac- 
tors a year. Included in the factory will 
be a special casting shop which will sup- 
ply the required castings to the whole 
outfit. A 

Principal customers for Czechoslovak 
tractors are reported to be Poland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and France; orders are 
received also from Egypt, South Africa, 
and India. It is reported that nearly all 
of the increased production will be ex- 
ported. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S TRADE 


Czechoslovakian imports and exports 
of machinery items in the first 9 months 
of 1947 are shown in the following table. 


Czechoslovakian Imports and Exports of 
Vachinery Items, January—September 
1947 

{Volume in tons; value in 1,000 crowns |] 


Imports Exports 


Item : 
Vol- Value | ¥ ol- 


Talue 
ume ume V lu 


Electric machines and 

apparatus , 941 | 507, 349 , 446 | 882, 587 
Power machines 824 | 65,483 6,339 | 341, 254 
Machine tools 015 |140, 581 (10,491 | 727, 444 
Sewing, knitting ma- 

chines 132 | 27, 887 R80 98, 070 
Machines for breweries, 

distilleries, sugar fac- 


tories 199 | 11,059 | 4,190 122,250 
Agricultural machines 902 | 36,943 | 8, 164 | 265, 640 
Other machines, appa- 

ratus, and parts 2, 783 (417,713 |11, 362 | 509, 163 


50 crowns= $1, United States enrrency 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CINCHONA-BARK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of cinchona bark in Ecua- 
dor during 1947 increased slightly from 
the preceding year, but continued at a 
low level in comparison with wartime 
output. 

Exports of cinchona bark from Ecuador 
during the first 10 months of 1947 totaled 
35,476 net kilograms, valued at 334,776 
sucres, compared with 22,456 net kilo- 
grams, valued at 148,509 sucres, in the 
like period of 1946. The United States 
was not an important market. The 
principal destinations during the period 
January—October 1947 were as follows 
(data for comparable months of 1946 in 
parentheses): France, 11,447 net kilo- 
grams, value, 78,779 sucres (2,742 net 
kilograms, value, 9,450 sucres) ; the Neth- 
erlands, 10,992 net kilograms, value, 145.,- 
748 sucres (9,982 net kilograms, value, 
74,116 sucres); United Kingdom, 4,010 
net kilograms, value, 50,905 sucres (0). 
(In 1947, 13.77 sucres=US$1, official 
rate.) 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


Production of pharmaceuticals: in 
France during January 1948, according 
to official statistics, included the follow- 
ing items: Cocaine, 4 kilograms; quinine, 
4601 kilograms; morphine and deriva- 
tives, 569 kilograms; theobromine, 1,437 
kilograms; caffeine, 2,030 kilograms; 
salicylates, 116 tons; sulfonamides, 20 
tons; saccharine, 11 tons; glucose, 7 tons; 
and calcium gluconate, 7 tons. 

Average monthly output of these me- 
dicinals in 1947 was as follows, with 1938 
monthly averages in parentheses (quan- 
tity in kilograms): Cocaine, 30 (33); 
quinine, 5,013 (4,500) ; morphine and de- 
rivatives, 435 (330); sparteine sulfate, 
146 (150); theobromine, 1,787 (4,000); 
and caffeine, 400 (1,000). 

The average monthly production of 
additional items in 1947 included the 
following, with 1938 data in parentheses 
(quantity in tons): Salicylates, 101 (0); 
sulfonamides, 16 (0); saccharine, 20 (0) ; 
glucose, 10 (1); and calcium gluconate, 
5 (1). 


IMPORTS INTO NEw ZEALAND FROM U. S. 


Imports of medicinal preparations and 
drugs into New Zealand from the United 
States during the first 8 months of 1947 
were valued at £NZ60,479. In August 
1947, the value of such imports was 
£NZ6,164. (US$3.207=£NZ1). 


PERUVIAN MARKET 


United States medicines hold the 
dominant position in the Peruvian mar- 
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ket. German products disappeared dur- 
ing the war; Swiss pharmaceuticals 
gained some ground in this period and 
are now second in importance to United 
States medicinals. Other countries sup- 
plying the Peruvian market are France, 
Argentina, and the United Kingdom. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a 
British firm, is registering a general line 
of pharmaceuticals of British manufac- 
ture for sale in Peru. The ICI antimala- 
rial, paludrine, is being extensively ad- 
vertised. 

Pharmaceuticals have been given a 
high priority rating in Peru for the 
granting of import licenses. No great 
difficulties are experienced by importers 
in dealing in these products. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS OF GINSENG 


Of only 329 kilograms of ginseng im- 
ported into the Philippine Republic dur- 
ing 1947 (227 in the first half and 102 in 
the second), the United States supplied 
270 kilograms or 80 percent, compared 
with 40 percent of total imports of 209,- 
887 kilograms in 1946. 

Philippine imports of ginseng in 1945 
amounted to 9,223 kilograms, the United 
States supplying 80 percent. Normal 
prewar imports of this product totaled 
about 400 kilograms from all sources. 


SWEDEN'S TRADE 


Swedish imports of pharmaceuticals 
during 1947 totaled 672 metric tons, 
valued at 18,089,000 crowns, as compared 
with 482 metric tons, valued at 14,034,000 
crowns in 1946. Exports of medicinals 
from Sweden in 1947 amounted to 209 
metric tons, value, 5,015,000 crowns, 
against 223 metric tons, valued at 
5,274,000 crowns, in the preceding year. 
(In 1947, 1 crown=US$0.2782. ) 


Office Equipment 
CONDITIONS IN GERMAN MACHINE INDUSTRY 


The German office-machines industry 
has resumed production and prospects 
are good for regaining its former posi- 
tion, according to a report in the German 
press. Typewriters were exported a short 
time ago for the first time since the 
beginning of World War II, through the 
mediation of the Techno-Export G. m. 
b. H. Shipments of 1,500 typewriters 
were made to Great Britain by two con- 
cerns operating as Soviet corporations. 

Approximately 70 percent of Ger- 
many’s office-machine industry was lo- 
cated in what is at present the Soviet 
Zone. Production capacity was reduced 
about one-half by war damage and dis- 
mantling of plants. Of the 14 plants 
making typewriters, 10 were in the So- 
viet Zone. Most of the enterprises in the 


Eastern Zone have been repaired and’ 


have resumed production on a much re- 
duced scale. In order to simplify pro- 


duction, typewriters and adding andg Cal. 
culating machines have been standarg. 
ized. The greater part are earmarked 
for the Soviet occupational authorities. 

The Western Zones have only four 
typewriter plants—all in the Uniteg 
States Zone. Production of these fou, 
plants in 1947 is estimated at 16,000 
typewriters. Increase in output and the 
resumption of exports is planned for 
1948. The British and French Zones 
are to be supplied with typewriters from 
the United States Zone, and duplicating 
and calculating machines will be sup. 
plied by the British Zone, the report 
states. Two plants in the British Zone 
reportedly plan to start making type- 
writers within the next few months, ang 
another is said to be supplying type. 
writer keys for small typewriters to 
plant for repairing typewriters. 

Before the war the German office-ma- 
chine industry was second to the United 
States in both production and export, 
according to the report. Output was 
valued at almost 250,000,000 reichsmarks, 
of which approximately one-eighth was 
exported. In 1937, 165,309 typewriters 
valued at 16,200,000 reichsmarks were 
exported. The leading purchasers were 
Czechoslovakia (14,703) , France (11,689), 
Belgium (9,494), Great Britain (9,214), 
the Netherlands (7,246), Brazil (12,766), 
Argentina (5,341), and the United States 
(4,063). Also exported were 22,480 cal- 
culating machines and 38,567 duplicating 
machines, as well as dictaphones and 
adding machines. 


Oils, Fats. and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE OILSEEDS AND OILS, COSTA 
RICA 


Production of oilseeds, including 
copra, in Costa Rica in 1947 was esti- 
mated at 1,518,705 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) from which about 
528,707 kilograms of oils were produced. 
Production of such seeds and oils in 1946 
amounted to 750,764 kilograms and 282,- 
123 kilograms, respectively. 

Prior to 1946 all domestic production 
of vegetable oils was from copra; during 
1946 production of oil from domestically 
produced oilseeds, excluding copra, was 
estimated at 75,123 kilograms, and in 
1947 it was believed to have totaled 321,- 
707 kilograms. 

Government and private enterprises 
have undertaken to promote the produc- 
tion of vegetable oilseeds and to sponsor 
the growing of sesame, peanuts, cotton, 
sunflowers, and soybeans. 

Commercial production of oils Was 
achieved for the first time in 1946. The 
output of 75,123 kilograms brought total 
production, including coconut oil, up to 
approximately one-fifth of national 
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tor car, now under construction in the 
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a oils, plus 207,000 kilograms of coconut i 
a oi], amounted to practically one-third of U. S. Exports of Motion-Picture Films and Equipment, 
“ total estimated average average annual January-March 1948 
? ' , ki ams for , : 
ur disappearance of oh gt logr Exports of motion-picture films and equipment during the first quarter of 1948 were at 
ed the 5-year period 1943— y about the same level as exports for the corresponding period of 1947, the Department of 
) Imports of vegetable oils of all cate- Commerce recently announced. oe : 
“ ories for 1947 totaled 1,997,936 kilo- Preliminary statistics of export shipments of unexposed, sensitized motion-picture films 
100 e f which 1,784,115 kilograms were (raw stock) declined somewhat to 110,493,683 linear feet in the first quarter of 1948, 
he grams, © 21 kilog ia compared with 130,274,333 linear feet in the like period of 1947, while exports of exposed 
for edible oils and 213,8 i ograms were motion-picture feature films totaled 74,093,423 linear feet during January-March 1948— 
1 nonedible. This compares with a total about the same level as first-quarter 1947 exports of 77,540,641 linear feet. m 
. import of 846,274 kilograms of vegetable Exports of unexposed, sensitized motion-picture films (raw stock) including 35-mm., 
= ag ‘hic yer ib] I are lamps, and screens, show very little change at $3,791,923 during the first quarter of 
Is in 1946, of which 734,054 were edible ; , SHO : 
ng ol eh : as inedibl 1] 1948 compared with $3,357,792 for the first quarter of 1947. Exports of 8-mm. and 
p- and 112,720 kilograms, as inedl e. 1] 16-mm. motion-picture cameras and projectors continued at a high level. ; : 
rt The estimated annual average imports Exports of unexposed, sensitized motion-picture films (raw stock) including 35-mm., 
ne of 1,295,203 kilograms of all categories 16-mm., and 8-mm. positive and negative ee eee om — 
-vear peri 1943-47 comprised at $1,893,631 in the first quarter of 1948, a decline of 20, 0,000 inear feet from the first- 
e- for the 5-yea! m riod ai oe, gee H quarter 1947 total of 130,274,333 linear feet valued at $1,879,244. This decline was due 
nd 1,143,930 kilograms of = " oe E a I to a drop in exports of 35-mm. positive raw stock to 69,645,512 linear feet valued at 
i 273 kilograms of inedible oils. Sti- $900,395 in the first quarter of 1948 from 97,725,593 linear feet valued at $1,032,522 
; mated annual average imports of all veg- Wl during January-March 1947. Exports of 35-mm. negative raw stock registered a small 
to table oils for the 5-year period 1938-42 1] gain to 17,832,240 linear feet valued at $549,772 in the first quarter of 1948, as compared 
sae ; nee ats f which 548 I] —_ with 14,963,797 linear feet valued at $449,716 in the corresponding period of 1947. Small 
a were 1,366,053 kilograms, a wet ]] gains were also recorded in the exports of 16-mm. positive and negative unexposed films. 
ad 935 kilograms are estimated as edible i] Shipments to foreign markets of exposed and developed motion-picture feature films, 
t and 817,118 as inedible. (Not all of the T 35-mm. and 16-mm., positive and neuen. acorn a eon i poe at 
‘ : ‘ts noted as oil were imported as ' $2,139,836 during the first quarter of 1948, showing very ittle change trom anuary— 
as imports notes as oll sv es ? he f 1 March 1947 exports of 77,540,641 linear feet valued at $1,965,125. Exports of 35-mm. [ 
S, such, but a ae a was in the form | feature films dropped slightly, but this was partly offset by a small increase in foreign 
aS of vegetable oilseeds.) sales of 16-mm. feature films. . 
The principal point to note in regard nt Exports of motion-picture cameras of all types totalled 3,503 units valued at $402,628 I 
' “A ‘ts of vegetable oils (and in the first quarter of 1948. Of this total, 53 were 35-mm. cameras, 785 were 16-mm., 
re v0 tile — “ E | and 2,665 were 8-mm. During the first quarter of 1947, 3,408 cameras of all sizes valued f 
re seeds) during the 10-year period 1938-47 1] at $351,941 were exported, including 128 35-mm. cameras, 1,194 16-mm. cameras, and 
), is the more than doubling of imports of | 2.086 8-mm. cameras. ; ' , $1 _ a , 
ible oils (derived from imports of ses- \ A total of 7,993 motion-picture projectors of all types valued at 1,771,770 were exportec 
? — a in the period neg from 4 in the first quarter of 1948. This total includes 1,691 standard 35-mm. projectors, 1,690 [ 
,, ome — - 7 : : ; - | silent 16-mm. projectors, 2,691 sound 16-mm. projectors, and 1,921 amateur 8-mm. pro- 
eS the period 1938-42 and the reduction in jectors. This compares with first-quarter 1947 exports of 1,658 standard 35-mm. projec- 
l- the import of inedible vegetable oils by J tors, 1,715 silent 16-mm. projectors, 2,589 sound 16-mm. projectors, and 2,001 amateur 
ig approximately five-sixths in the same 4 8-mm. projectors, with a total value of $1,448,937. 
d periods. ‘ 
For imports of edible oils prior to the ON 
war, Costa Rica had depended chiefly 
upon corn oil, cottonseed oil, soybean Pp . | , | Increased consumption of petroleum 
oil, and vegetable lard. With the com- etl o1leum ane products is due, primarily, to conversion 
ing of abnormal conditions caused by to fuel oil and Diesel oil by railroads and 
the war, the above items were curtailed Products power utilities, as well as by many indus- 
by an annual average of about 300,000 P ili trial enterprises such as the meat-pack- 
kilograms. Fortunately about this time, niente ; ing plants. Secondary considerations are 
Nicaragua developed a considerable pro- In 1947, with domestic production of the extensive construction of apartment 
g duction of sesame seeds, and as it did crude oil at a level only slightly higher houses and public buildings with central 
not have machinery for expressing the than that of 1946, and consumption ris- heating calling for fuel oil. Heavy im- 
j oil, Costa Rica was able to purchase the ing steeply, Argentina’s combined pro- ports of automotive vehicles have greatly 
t seeds, for expressing oil, in amounts that duction and imports failed, by a wide increased demand for motor fuel. 
doubled its former imports of edible veg- margin, to keep abreast of demand. 
etable oils. . From late March until November, the R il E ° 
; supply situation was sufficiently acute al way quip- 
WHALE CatcH AnD O1L OvtPurT, to demand the imposition of rigid ra- 
NETHERLANDS tioning measures, and both transporta- ment 
The catch of the Willem Barendsz tion and mechanized agriculture were 
LO 
whaling vessel of the Netherlands Whal- seriously handicapped at all times. CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
: ing Co., as the season ended on March ; a eee , bo adie Imports of railway freight cars and 
; irgentina’s Petroleum Supplies, 1946 and : aig 
31, 1948, consisted of 331 blue whales, 1947 tramcars into Czechoslovakia in the first 
826 fin whales, and 137 sperm whales, [In barrels! 9 months of 1947 amounted to 3,223 tons, 
with a total of 744 blue-whale units. ' valued at 18,347,000 crowns. Exports 
Production of whale oil was reported to Item 1946 1947! totaled 14,418 tons, worth 293,542,000 
amount to 77,998 barrels or 13,000 tons, - - crowns (50 Czechoslovak crowns=US$1). 
and sperm oil, 7,132 barrels or 1,189 tons, Imports 
‘ ‘rude oil 7, 232, O06 , 356, 000 
as compared with 12,221 tons and 173 Fuel oil, 14, 451, 800 16 853, 000 REFRIGERATOR CARS FOR INDIA 
: tons, respectively, during the season a c300| Senens Plans are under way for the introduc- 
| ended March 31, 1947. Aviation ‘“gas’’_. 154, 900 149, 000 tion of refrigerator cars on the Indian 
; 7 Other products 168, 000 159, 000 : E i 
| It is understood that the season’s ! - — Railways. A demonstration run is to be 
| catch is considered satisfactory and will saa oe 20, 835,990 | 21, 798, 000 made this summer when a test refrigera- 
| 


used for the production of margarine. 
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India Railway, is completed. The car 
has two Diesel blowers supplied by a Los 
Angeles manufacturer. 

In addition to sharing with the Gov- 
ernment the cost of the test car, the 
Khatau-Goculdas interests promoting 
the project are prepared to invest from 
$210,000 to $242,000. Indian law requires 
that the cars remain the property of the 
Government, but negotiations are in 
progress with the Ministry of Transport 
for the operation of refrigerator cars at 
a concession rate of two-thirds the nor- 
mal rate. 

The initial use of eight refrigerator 
cars is planned to bring fresh milk to 
Bombay from Baroda. If successful, ex- 
pansion to the vegetable-producing area 
at Poona is planned, and a third possi- 
bility is to transport grapes from Pe- 
shawar to the Bombay area. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap SITUATION IN CHILE 


Chile’s imports of soap in 1947 totaled 
28 metric tons, valued at 94,000 gold 
pesos—a drastic decline from the preced- 
ing year’s total of 128 tons, valued at 
185,000 gold pesos (1 gold _ peso 
US$0.2060.) The quantity of soap im- 
ported in 1945 was 95 metric tons, valued 
at 208,000 gold pesos. 

Chile’s output of raw materials for 
soap production is not adequate to 
maintain capacity production. Soap 
volume, therefore, is partially affected 
by availability of certain imported raw 
materials. 


CuBa’s TOILETRIES BUSINESS ON UPGRADE 


Sales volume in Cuba’s toiletries indus- 
try in 1947 showed an increase of about 
20 percent over 1946 levels, while prices 
generally held firm throughout the year. 
Domestic production also increased cor- 
respondingly, and, according to recent 
reports, optimism prevails among local 
producers with regard to 1948 prospects. 


LAVENDER, ALMOND, AND PATCHOULI OILS: 
FRENCH SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District of France 
to the United States during March 1948 
were valued as follows: Lavender oil, 
$14,260: Bourbon geranium oil, $13,965; 
patchouli oil, $11,125; and lavandin oil, 
$7,140. In the corresponding month of 
1938, such exports included these items: 
Lavender oil, $3,868; oil of sweet almond, 
$1,963; almond oil, bitter, $233; other 
floral oils, $253; and other essential oils, 
$2,981. 


TRADE FIGURES FOR MALAYA 


Imports of perfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet requisites into the Malayan Union 
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during the first half of 1947 were valued 
at S$1,575,496. (1 Straits dollar equals 
about US$0.47.) The three most im- 
portant items were: Perfumery and cos- 
metics, S$1,111,000; dental paste, S$277,- 
490; and toilet requisites, S$144,700. 

Exports of perfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet requisites from the Malayan Union 
had a value of S$109,953. The two lead- 
ing commodities were perfumery and 
cosmetics, S$55,470, and dental paste, 
S$46,886. 


CITRONELLA OIL IN WEST JAVA 


Rehabilitation of West Java’s citro- 
nella plantations is still in an initial 
stage, and present production is only 15 
tons a month. Part of the industry is 
expected to be brought soon into operat- 
ing order. The entire prewar citronella 
acreage of 12,000 hectares, with an an- 
nual output of 1,800 tons, has to be re- 
newed. 


NEw ZEALAND PURCHASES OILS From U. S. 


Imports of essential oils and mixtures 
into New Zealand from the United States 
during the first 8 months of 1947 were 
valued at NZ£73,953. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Honc Konc’s SHIPMENTS TO U. S. 


Cumulative totals of declared exports 
from Hong Kong to the United States, 
for the first quarter of 1948 (in pounds), 
were as follows: organdie doilies, 55; 
cctton laces, 4,238; cotton embroideries, 
23,340; linen fabrics, 23; hemp fabrics, 
2,874; ramie fabrics, 5,705; linen em- 
broideries, 37,649; and linen laces, 18; 
coir yarn, 21; wool embroideries, 208; 
human hair, 39,360, yak hair, 400; nets 
and nettings, 1,344; silk waste, 84,716; 
silk fabrics, 3,162; silk laces, 494; and 
silk and satin embroideries, 853. 


ASPECTS OF ARGENTINE TRADE 


The cumulative total of Argentine 
wool exports for the first 6 months of 
the marketing year through March 1948 
reached 114,289 tons as compared with 
72,008 tons for the same date in 1947. 

For the period April 3 through 30, 173 
metric tons of cotton were shipped to 
Belgium, 107 tons to other European 
countries, and 221 tons to the United 
States. Various unnamed countries re- 
ceived 700 tons, making a total of 1,201 
tons for the month. 


SALIENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SWITZERLAND 
DurING 1947 


In 1947 cotton spinners in Switzerland 
were able to produce 80 percent more 
than in the preceding year. The output 
was absorbed chiefly by the domestic 
market. Cotton weavers were also fully 


employed, but the domestic market ap. 
peared to be nearing the saturation Point, 
Exports of woven cotton increased tre. 
mendously during the year. Efforts are 
being made to improve quality without 
increasing prices. A new line of high. 
quality printed cotton is being developed, 

Production of rayon thread and fiber 
for 1947 amounted to 17,000 tons— 
slightly less than in 1946. Exports of silk 
and rayon fabrics dropped sharply dur. 
ing the second half of 1947 because of 
import restrictions imposed by Sweden 
and a decline in purchasing by importers 
in France and the United States. 

Although Swiss imports of raw woo] 
and of combed wool in 1946 and 1947 
were approximately double those of an 
average prewar year, Occasional short- 
ages of combed wool and yarn slowed 
down production. Wool-fabrics imports 
were double and imports of yarns and 
carpets were triple those of the average 
prewar year. 


Cotton and Products 
STOCKS AND Exports, BRAZIL 


Stocks of lint held by the Government 
of Brazil on April 2, 1948, totaled 43,199 
metric tons. Exports from all ports dur- 
ing March amounted to 21,265 tons, of 
which 3,290 tons went to Spain and 4 697 
tons to China. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PARAGUAY 


Production of lint cotton in Paraguay 
in 1947 totaled 57,300 bales of 475 pounds 
each. About 47,300 bales were exported, 
This was a decrease from 1946 exports, 
attributed in part to expanded consump- 
tion by domestic mills and to the pur- 
chase by local mills of 5,000 bales of lint 
cotton from the 1947 crop in anticipation 
of increased spinning capacity in 1948, 
The two spinning and weaving mills are 
increasing their capacity, and a rayon 
weaving mill is adding a cotton spinning 
and weaving section to its plant. 


JANUARY-MARCH TRADE, U. K. 


During the first quarter of 1948 (corre- 
sponding 1947 figures in parentheses) the 
United Kingdom imported 266,596,000 
pounds of raw cotton (242,403,000), and 
exported approximately 12,592,000 
pounds of cotton yarn (5,072,000) and 
160,939,000 square yards of cotton piece 
goods (126,283,000), according to 4 
British trade publication. 


Synthetic Fibers 
MEXIcO’s RAYON INDUSTRY ADVANCING 


In 1947 Mexico produced 2,086,591 kilo- 
grams of rayon piece goods and 112,537 
kilograms of rayon-cotton piece goods. 
(One kilogram equals 2.2046 pounds and 
contains 10 meters of rayon cloth; 1 
meter equals 1.0936 yards.) About 6) 
percent of production consisted of fila- 
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ment rayon piece goods and 40 percent 
spun rayon piece goods or mixtures. 

Recent additions to the industry in- 
clude a large mill in Cuernavaca, Mo- 
relos, Which is being operated by United 
States technicians, and a large mill in 
Tlaxcala which has already installed 15) 
automatic looms and has room for 400 
more. 

The production of filament rayon piece 
goods at present runs about 60 percent 
viscose and 40 percent acetate. The in- 
crease in the percentage of acetate is 
due to the opening in mid-1947 of a large 
acetate-yarn plan. Production of acetate 
yarn during 1947 amounted to 1,051,095 
kilograms. The capacity of the factory 
has recently been enlarged, and 1948 pro- 
duction is expected to reach 4,000,000 
kilograms. 

Viscose yarn is manufactured by two 
small factories. Output during 1947 
totaled approximately 272,500 kilograms. 
Combined production is expected to 
reach about 680,000 kilograms in 1948. 
In addition, the construction of a large 
viscose-yarn factory is in its final stage, 
and the plant is expected to go into pro- 
duction in June or July of this year. 

Rayon staple fiber was not produced in 
Mexico during 1947, but production was 
initiated at one plant in January 1948, 
and output at present averages 1 metric 
ton (2,204.6 pounds) daily. 

Imports of rayon piece goods during 
1947 totaled 83,135 kilograms, of which 
61,115 originated in the United States. 
Consumption amounted to 2,262,063 kilo- 
grams. 


NICARAGUAN OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, TRADE 


Nicaragua’s two textile factories manu- 
facturing woven rayon piece goods pro- 
duced 97,000 yards during 1947. Total 
imports of silk and rayon textiles were 
51,426 kilograms, of which the United 
States furnished 47,598 kilograms; Pan- 
ama, 1,243 kilograms; and Costa Rica, 
937 kilograms. Consumption of rayon 
piece goods during 1947 totaled approxi- 
mately 213,000 yards. On the basis of 4 
yards per kilogram, total imports of rayon 
material could be estimated at 116,000 
yards during 1947—the largest volume in 
the history of Nicaragua. 


U. K. Exports, JANUARY-MARCH 


During the first quarter of 1948 (corre- 
sponding 1947 figures in parentheses), 
the United Kingdom exported 4,615,923 
pounds of rayon yarn, single ply (3,364,- 
213), 151,127 pounds of rayon yarn, 
double ply (192,902), 28,670,451 square 
yards of all-rayon fabrics (25,559,477), 
and 3,917,245 square yards of mixed- 
rayon fabrics (3,075,366). 


FINE NEW MILL FOR VENEZUELA 


Work was continued on the installation 
of a new textile mill near Maracay, 
Venezuela, during 1947. When com- 
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pleted in 1948, it will be the most modern 
rayon textile mill in the country. Mod- 
ern machinery for the production of 
woolen fabrics also will be installed. 


Wool and Products 
ARGENTINE Exports, 1947 


Argentine wool exports in 1947 totaled 
171,773 tons (compared with 208,632 tons 
in 1946), according to unofficial esti- 
mates. The United States was the prin- 
cipal importer. 


NETHERLANDS ACTIVITIES 


Imports of wool yarn into the Nether- 
lands in 1947 amounted to 6,536 tons, as 
compared with 9,688 tons in 1939, ac- 
cording to a British trade publication. 
Most of these imports came from Bel- 
gium and France. Imports of woolens 
and worsteds amounted to 1,253 tons, 
against 2,509 tons in 1939. 

Total output in 1947 (in thousands of 
pounds) was as follows: Wool, dyed and 
undyed, 1,920; tops, 9,136; noils and 
waste, 1,445; others, 7,927; woolen yarn, 
32,316; worsted yarn, 5,132; mending and 
knitting yarn, 6816; other wool yarn, 
6,769; blankets, 10,895. 


FIRST-QUARTER TRADE OF THE U. K. 


During the first quarter of 1948 (cor- 
responding 1947 figures in parentheses) , 
the United Kingdom imported 215,219,- 
000 pounds of raw woo] (108,241,000) , and 
exported 13,207,000 pounds of wool tops 
(6,963,000), 3,920,000 pounds of wool, 
worsted, alpaca, and hair yarn (3,686,- 
000), 26,206,000 square yards of woolen, 
worsted, mohair cloth, furnishing fabrics, 
pile fabrics, flannels, and delaines (20,- 
126,000), 2,626,000 square yards of wool 
carpets (1,216,000) , and 2,156,672 pounds 
of woolen blankets (2,630,880). 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX AND HEMP, BELGIUM 


Belgium’s flax-yarn production for 
January-February 1948 totaled 1,651 
metric tons, compared with 1,370 tons in 
the like period of 1947. Spinning mills 
produced 543 tons of hemp yarn during 
these 2 months, compared with 406 tons 
in the 1947 period. 


Coir PropuCcTsS SHIPPED FROM CEYLON 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon in 
1947 amounted to 35,700 hundredweight, 
compared with 29,200 hundredweight in 
1946 and 92,100 in 1938, according to a 
recent foreign trade publication. Other 
coir products (ropes, mats, mattings, 
etc.) totaled 25,300 hundredweight, or 
almost double the 1946 amount of 12,800 
hundredweight. 


SISAL IN MOZAMBIQUE 


Approximately 81,635 acres of land are 
under sisal cultivation at the present 


time in Mozambique. Of this amount, 
only 56,070 are actually producing sisal. 
During 1947, 16,444 metric tons of sisal 
were produced, as compared with an an- 
ticipated total of 18,000 tons for 1948. 


SISAL AND K4POK, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


While no sisal was produced in the 
Netherlands Indies in 1947, about 5,650 
metric tons of old-stock fiber were re- 
covered by the Dutch after July. Most 
of the approximately 3,000 tons of ex- 
ports were shipped to the Netherlands. 
Under favorable conditions, a 9,000-ton 
crop may be expected in Sumatra in 
1948, with possibly 10,000 tons in 1949, 
rising to 50,000 tons in 1952. 

During the war, 30 percent of the 
kapok trees in Java were felled for fire- 
wood, and production diminished be- 
cause of neglect. As a result, total pro- 
duction declined about 50 percent from 
the prewar level which ranged from 20,- 
000 to 25,000 tons a year. Registered ex- 
ports of kapok in 1947 amounted to 2,900 
tons, about 75 percent of which went to 
the Netherlands and 15 percent to the 
United States. On the basis of Malayan 
import statistics, it is estimated that an- 
other 1,000 tons were sent to Singapore, 
but not officially reported, bringing the 
total exported in 1947 to about 4,000 tons. 
The total production in both Dutch and 
Republican territory is believed to have 
been 5,000 tons; the 1948 crop is expected 
to yield 5,500 tons. , 


Wearing Apparel 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSE, CANADA 


Canadian production of full-fashioned 
hosiery in 1947 amounted to 2,800,000 
dozen pairs, compared with 2,710,000 in 
1946, according to a Canadian trade 
magazine. Imports for the same year 
were 261,000 against 8,000 dozen pairs, 
and exports 297,000 as compared with 
200,000 in 1946. Apparent consumption 
equaled 2,764,000, against 2,518,000 in 
1946. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Since there is no production of leaf 
tobacco in the Netherlands, the country’s 
manufacturing industry depends on im- 
ports of foreign leaf. During 1947, leaf 
entries totaled 33,715 metric tons, 26,349 
tons coming from the United States, ac- 
cording to the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

A breakdown of Netherlands leaf im- 
ports from the United States shows 20,- 
478 metric tons of Virginia, 2,360 tons of 
burley, 1,803 tons of Kentucky, 718 tons 
of Maryland, 474 tons of Sumatra, 443 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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TRANSPORT, UTILITIES, and 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Procedures for Vessels in 
Nicaraguan Waters Outlined 


The Port Commander of Nicaragua has 
sent a letter to all shipping agents in 
Corinto, Nicaragua, as a reminder of a 
procedure that has been in effect since 
last October. This procedure applies to 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 
The letter follows: 

For your information and in order that 
you may be so good as to communicate it to 
all captains of the vessels of your principals, 
I take the liberty of informing you that, on 
the high seas, when the air patrol of the FAN 
(Nicaraguan Air Force) appears, they must 
raise the flag of their nationality. This 
order is for all steamships navigating in ter- 
ritorial waters or off the coasts of Nicaragua. 

The air-patrol plane will circle around the 
vessel, giving it time to show the flag of its 
nationality, in order to identify it and know 
what to expect. 

Failure to comply with this indispensable 
requirement in territorial waters or off the 
coasts of Nicaragua might cause regrettable 
accidents which it is desired to avoid. 

I request you to notify me that this has 
been received [and] understood so that I 
may communicate your decision to my su- 
perior. 

NoTE: All steamships must display their 
name, letters, or identification numbers on 
the bow and stern. 


In view of the above, it is suggested 
that all United States vessels planning to 
transit Nicaraguan waters or call at Nic- 
araguan ports notify their local agents 
in advance whenever possible in order 
that air-force patrols may be informed. 


Netherlands Plans New 
Electric Power Set-Up 


A proposal has been submitted to the 
Municipal Council of Amsterdam, Neth- 
erlands, by the Burgomaster and Alder- 
man, to form the Samenwerkende Elec- 
triciteits-Productiebedrijven (Cooperat- 
ing Electric Power Plants, known as 
S. E. P.) in conjunction with other 
Provinces and provincial power plants to 
facilitate the interconnection of the 
country’s generating stations. The head- 
quarters of the S. E. P. will be located 
in Amsterdam, and it will have an au- 
thorized capital of 500,000 guilders. 

In connection with the organization of 
the S. E. P., there will be an agreement 
among various Provinces for the genera- 
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tion, export, and import of electric en- 
ergy. The S. E. P. will act as executive 
body and will try to obtain electricity 
abroad. Its establishment is expected to 
make possible the emergency delivery of 
power, and to facilitate the decrease of 
production costs, as well as the saving of 
fuel. 

The three power plants in the Province 
of North Holland, the provincial plant, 
and the municipal plants of Amsterdam 
and Haarlem are interconnected and 
have formed a company known as the 
Provinciale en Gemeentelijke Electric- 
iteits Maatschappij (Provincial & Munic- 
ipal Electricity Co.). 


Tariffs for Yugoslay-Czech 


Rail Traffic Through Poland 


New railway tariffs for Yugoslav transit 
traffic through Poland, which became ef- 
fective on April 1, 1948, consist of two 
parts, according to the publication Dzien- 
nik Baltycki. The first part contains of- 
ficial regulations, a table of distances, a 
list of frontier stations, and a list of spe- 
cial tariffs. It also sets forth, in Swiss 
francs, the terms of payment for haulage 
to be effected. Part two contains special 
tariffs for 5-, and 10-, and 15-ton ship- 
ments for specific commodities and a list 
of Yugoslav and Polish frontier stations 
through which the shipments should be 
directed. 


ee 
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Application for German Travel 
Permits in Belgium 


‘ 
h 
[ 

An airgram from the American Em- [| 
bassy at Brussels asks that attention be L 
drawn to the fact that the Embassy can- 
not assist non-Americans in obtaining 1 
military permits for travel into Germany. 

Application by Belgian nationals for 
such permits should be made to the 
Belgian authorities—Office de Recupera- 
tion Economique, 3 Boulevard Anspach, 
Brussels—who investigate requests and, 
if approved, refer applicants to the 
United States and/or French Military 
Permit Offices, 4 Avenue Emile Demot. 

The American Embassy recommends 
only properly documented American 
businessmen to the Military Permit Of- 
fices for approval. 
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An article in Rzeczpospolita com. 
mented on the new railway tariff for 
Czech freight in transit through Poland, 
as follows: 


1. The tariff became effective on April 15 
and covers 80 commodities; 

2. Rates are computed in Czech currency 
and are payable in Cechoslovakia, either by 
the Czech sender or recipient; 

3. An annex to the tariff provides for re. 
bates on 10 kinds of commodities (ore, cotton, 
flax, shoes, etc.), the rebates being applicable 
under certain definite conditions; 

4. The rates of the new tariff are not very 


. different from those of the old one, with the 


exception of the provision regarding rebates 


Albania Opens New Highway 


The inauguration of a new highway 
in Albania, 30 miles in length, took place 
on May 1. This road runs from Berat 
southeast to Corovode in Albania. 


Civilian International 
Mail Service to Japan 


Effective May 1, 1948, civilian inter- 
national mail service to Japan has been 
opened to permit the mailing to that 
country of books, magazines, and all 
other printed matter, in limited quanti- 
ties. Each package is limited in weight 
to 4 pounds 6 ounces. Information con- 
cerning international book-postage rates 
may be obtained from your nearest post 
office. 

This is the first time since 1941 that 
the Japanese people have had access to 
American publications. The extent to 
which this will benefit the Japanese 
people is dependent upon the interest 
shown by Americans in using these chan- 
nels. 


New Law Governs Operation of 
Bulgaria’s Power Plants 


In the Official Gazette No. 71, of March 
27, 1948, Sofia, Bulgaria, is published the 
Law for the Electro-Economy, which 
was approved by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment on March 13, 1948. 

This law grants to the Bulgarian State 
monopoly rights to produce and distrib- 
ute electric energy in Bulgaria. These 
rights are to be exercised by the Ministry 
of Electrification and Heliorations, prob- 
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ably through a state-autonomous enter- 
prise to be instituted by the Ministry. 
The latter may at its discretion delegate 
its monopoly rights to local and munici- 
pal electric distribution enterprises, 
where such enterprises serve only local 
consumers; it may also exclude from the 
application of the law power plants form- 
ing part of industrial enterprises and 
producing power only for the use of the 
enterprise itself. Control of the major 
portion of the production and distri- 
bution of electric energy in Bulgaria rests 
in the hands of the Ministry. 


Electricity Rationing 
Relaxed in Austria 


The improved power situation in Aus- 
tria resulted in some relaxation of the ra- 
tioning of electricity early in April. The 
resrtictions on power consumption were 
eliminated for domestic households, 
farms, and for commercial enterprises 
using less than 1,000 kilowatt-hours 
monthly. Controls on larger consumers 
will be continued for the present. 


Rumania’s Transportation and 
Communications Developments 


Some progress was made in 1947 to- 
ward restoring Rumania’s transportation 
and communications to prewar levels. 
Primary consideration was given to the 
railways, which were in an unfavorable 
condition at the beginning of the year. 
Rolling stock had deteriorated, parts and 
material were scarce, and labor produc- 
tivity waslow. Heavy traffic accentuated 
these problems. 

Temporarily the railroads were given 
some relief after the stabilization of 
August 15, 1947, when traffic dropped ab- 
ruptly. After stabilization, railroad rates 
were increased at a time when the trav- 
eling public and freight customers faced 
a severe shortage of currency. This re- 
sulted in the railroad’s having more facil- 
ities than traffic. As the year progressed, 
railroad traffic increased, and it was not 
long before the railroads found them- 
selves again struggling to cope with the 
traffic offered, with crowding and delays 
being the rule. 

Highway traffic, while growing in im- 
portance, has not yet reached the stage 
where it is a serious competitor of rail- 
roads. The passenger and freight traf- 
fic are fairly heavy on the main roads, 
but these are comparatively few in num- 
ber and the bulk of the country is still 
served by unpaved roads, either improved 
or otherwise. Wear and tear was the 
main enemy of the highways, as war 
damage was comparatively light. 
Bridges which had been destroyed are be- 
ing repaired, although considerable work 
still remains to be done. 

Communication services are gradually 
being restored, telephone connections be- 
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By Rosert L. Moopy, American Consulate General, Shanghai 


The main problems faced by the National Highway Administration in China in 1947 
were inherited from the Pacific and civil wars: Thousands of kilometers of destroyed 
roads remain to be restored; destruction of rail lines makes imperative the maintenance 
and extension of roads in devastated areas; and the needs of the formerly isolated 
provinces of Free China for land communication must be met by minimum road 
maintenance if China is to profit from their rich resources. 

Maintenance of roads throughout China has been a difficult and uneconomic task, 
for they were poorly constructed of water-bound macadam and subject to quick erosion. 
In many cases, bridges have given out because they are narrow and limited as to the 
weight they can carry, and because proper maintenance or construction during the last 
decade has been impossible by reason of the lack of materials. A large percentage of 
the roads traverse mountainous terrain, where erosion is doubly rapid and where they 
are subject to constant threat of slides and slipping roadbeds. 

The Government was able, during 1947, to implement its policy by keeping about 
50,000 kilometers of roads open in West China with a bare minimum maintenance. 
This lack of maintenance is a major reason why the China section of the Burma Road 
is almost impassable in many places as a result of serious landslides and slipping roadbeds. 
Clearing or repairing of the road has been so incomplete that observers fear its total 
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obstruction through natural causes in 1948. 
Chungking-Chengtu highway in Szechwan showed marked deterioration. 

Restoration work on the 76,686 kilometers of roads destroyed in the main combat 
zone of the Sino-Japanese war progressed slowly. About 56,000 kilometers still remain 
to be repaired. The Ministry of Communications states that even the restored highways 
are passable for motor vehicles only in good weather; that bridges are narrow; and that 
shoulders and crowns of roads are substandard even by Chinese standards. 
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Restoration of Highways in China Proves Difficult Task 
Such heavily traveled roads as the 


The critical area of East China south of the Yangtze contains large sectors which are 


isolated, 


all civilian operation in China. 
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ing in operation with a number of foreign 
countries. Telegraph rates advanced 
sharply, in terms of foreign currency, 
after stabilization in August, but traffic 
is now approaching prestabilization lev- 
els, if not already exceeding them. 

Aviation is growing in importance, but 
service still leaves much to be desired, 
especially in international traffic. Water 
transportation has showed a considerable 
amount of activity, especially river traffic. 
The difficulties of foreign trade with 
many countries have a tendency to pre- 
vent any extraordinary growth in over- 
sea shipping other than with countries of 
the Black Sea areas. 


Switzerland Takes Steps To 
Develop Electric Power 


The Federal Department of Posts and 
Railroads of Switzerland has announced 
that effective February 1, 1948, a conces- 
sion for the development of power at 
Rheinau had been let to a consortium of 
the City of Winterthur, the Société 


throughout the war years because of lack of parts and repair facilities. 
now considerably less than 30,000 trucks are in operation or repairable. The Trans- 
portation Department of the Highway Administration has now approximately 5,000 
motor trucks, of which 3,000 are inoperable or beyond repair. 

The Highway Administration has adopted the following policies with regard to highway 
maintenance until such time as conditions improve: (1) No major maintenance or 
repair of roads in areas disturbed by the Communists; (2) maintenance and minor 
repairs to roads in Southwest and Northwest China so as to keep them at VJ-day levels 
of condition; (3) no attempts in other than the Nanking-Shanghai area to repair or 
maintain roads according to United States standards; 
only where they do not parallel other means of transportation; and (5) construction 
of highways to act as feeder lines to railheads and to inland and coastal ports. 


Most of the roads in this region are in very bad condition. Consequently, 
mineral resources lie undeveloped and agricultural products are immobilized. The four 


good seaports of Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy, and Swatow, located between Canton and 
Shanghai, still’ remain isolated from inland towns and cities because existing roads are 
suitable only for carts and man-packing, and because no rail connections exist. 

The Sino-Japanese war ended with approximately 60,000 motortrucks available for 
Most of these were of 1938-42 vintage and were abused 


It is believed that 


(4) improvements to highways 





Anonyme des Forces Motrices Nord-Est 
Suisse, Baden, and the Société Anonyme 
de L’Industrie de L’Aluminum, Chippis. 
Switzerland will receive 117,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy from this develop- 
ment, 53,000,000 kilowatt-hours of which 
will be supplied during the winter 
months. It is expected that 3 to 4 years 
will be required to complete this plant, 
which will be begun during the coming 
winter. 


New Water Mains, Mexico 


The Mexican Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are reported to have agreed to 
share with the town of Naco on a 2-1-1 
basis the installation of new water mains. 


Swiss Postal Rates Revised 


Switzerland increased its charges for 
postal service, for forwarding mail, for 
newspaper delivery, for business reply 
cards, and for letters, effective March 1, 
1948, according to the American Legation 
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rick say: 


remote than it was half a decade ago. 


interplanetary travel. 


— 
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in Bern. Ordinary international postage 
rates were also increased, as well as air- 
mail rates. The surtax on airmail to 
addressees in Europe was eliminated for 
letters and postal cards. 

Money-order service has been resumed 
to the United States, with maximum al- 
lowable orders being $200. 


New Highway Gets Under 
Way in France 


Construction has begun on an express 
highway designed to link the center of 
the city of Marseille, France, with two of 
the important highways approaching the 
city from the northwest. This highway 
is intended as a conduit for the rapid 
funneling of traffic into the metropolitan 
area, and not as an artery to replace 
existing outlying roads. This being the 
case, the road will not exceed 20 kilo- 
meters in length, and will connect with 
existing National Routes. 

It is expected that the section under 
construction will be completed rapidly. 
However, the plans include an extension 
of the artery toward the center of the 
city which cannot be completed before 
1949 or 1950. 


Electrification Makes 
Progress in Rumania 


Electrification has progressed slowly 
in Rumania during recent years, rising 
from 307,000 kilowatts total installed ca- 
pacity in 1930 to 591,000 kilowatts in 
1942, according to “Probleme Eco- 
nomice,” a Rumanian — semiofficial 
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Interplanetary Committee Appointed by Institute of 
Navigation 


A national Technical Development Committee on Upper-Atmosphere and 
Interplanetary Navigation (TDCUAIN) has been established by the Institute 
of Navigation, as announced several days ago by Rear Admiral G. G. McLin- 
tock, USMS, president of the Institute and Superintendent of the l 
chant Marine Academy at King’s Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

Paul Rosenberg, president of a firm of consulting physicists of New York. 
and Samuel Herrick, Professor of Astronomy, University of California at 
Los Angeles, have been appointed cochairmen of the new committee. 

In a statement issued by the Institute, Dr. Rosenberg and Professor Her- 


Advances in rocket engineering, evidenced by the development of the German V-2 
during World War II, make it feasible to foresee the propulsion of an uninhabited pro- 
jectile into space beyond the earth’s atmosphere. The obvious possibility of being able 
to use atomic power for rocket propulsion makes the dream of interplanetary travel less 


Nevertheless, many difficult engineering and scientific problems have yet to be solved 
before man can launch a piloted missile into interplanetary space. 
present time can be profitably directed to a study of the purely navigational aspects of 
It is therefore a logical step for a national Technical Develop- 
ment Committee on Upper-Atmosphere and Interplanetary Navigation to be formed by 
the Institute of Navigation, a nonprofit scientific and engineering society which concerns 
itself with problems of navigation by air and by sea. 

TDCUAIN will serve as a panel of experts to consider technical problems which are 
brought to the attention of the Institute of Navigation and which redate to navigation in 
the upper atmosphere and in interplanetary space. 
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Our attention at the 


monthly economic publication. The ex- 
pansion of the country’s electrification 
was interrupted in 1940 by a drop in the 
power capacity, but has risen steadily 
since that time. 

The following table shows the total 
installed capacity of Rumanian plants 
for the years 1930-42, in plants operated 
for general use, in industrial plants, and 
the percentage of populations supplied 
with electric energy during each of these 
years: 


Percent- 


Coun- Capac- Capac- | 28 pop- 
try’s ity of , ulation 
y : ° ity ol 
Year total in- plants : served 
industrial . ~~ 
stalled for gen- with elec- 
: plants 

capacity | eral use tric en- 

ergy 
1930 307, 000 184, 000 123, 000 19.6 
1931 335, 000 204, 000 130, 000 21.7 
1932___ 353, 000 208, 000 145, 000 21.9 
1923 372, 000 212, 000 160, 000 22.3 
1934 403, 000 215, 000 188, 000 22.4 
1935 435, 000 217, 000 218, 000 23.0 
1936 474, 000 239, 000 235, 000 23.4 
1937_ 508, 000 261, 000 247, 000 24.0 
1938_._. 510, 000 262, 000 248, 000 24.6 
1939____ 545, 000 285, 000 260, 000 24.8 
1940___. 504, 000 250, 000 254, 000 24.9 
1941 533, 000 263, 000 270, 000 25.0 
1942 591, 000 291, 000 300, 000 25.1 


Plans have been announced for the 
construction of new power plants in 
Rumania. One of these projects con- 
sists of a 16,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant to be erected on the Ialomitza 
River near Bucharest. 

An agreement has also been signed 
between Rumania and Bulgaria for the 
erection of a central in Rumania which 


will supply border areas in Bulgaria. It | 


is announced by the press that the plant 
will have a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts. 


Bulgaria Passes Law on 
Cartage and Carriage 


The Law on Cartage and Carriage ip 
Bulgaria was published in the 'Officiag) 
Gazette of March 2, 1248. 

The law provides for the creation of 
a number of “guilds” which will be given 
monopoly rights to all transport of g00ds 
on animal back or by animal-drawn ye. 
hicles. (The law itself uses the term 
“live force” rather than “animal,” pos. 
sibly tending to indicate some more gen- 
eral applicability.) These guilds will op. 
erate as self-supporting enterprises, but 
will come under the direct supervision of 
the Ministry of Rail, Automotive, and 
Water Communications, or in some cases 
of the Municipal People’s Councils; the 
latter organizations must approve the 
budgets of the guilds, and will have gen- 
eral supervision over their activities: the 
supervisory authorities also appoint the 
guild directors. Otherwise the guilds 
are apparently intended to operate as 
cooperative enterprises selling transpor- 
tation service at fixed prices. 


Explosion in Famagusta 
Power Station in Cyprus 


Municipal authorities in Famagusta, 
Cyprus, are investigating a mysterious 
explosion which occurred in the Fama- 
gusta Central Power Station at 1:40 a. m. 
on April 23, 1948, and which is reported as 
exactly similar to that which wrecked the 
Nicosia power station in October 1947, 
except that the consequences of this lat- 
ter explosion were not so serious. No- 
body was hurt, and electric current was 
not interrupted. 

A fire followed the explosion but was 
speedily extinguished by the staff on duty. 
The main 500-horsepower Blackstone en- 
gine was severely damaged by the explo- 
sion, but the supply of power to Fama- 
gusta was not affected, as the other 
engines were not damaged. 


Bermuda Is Served by 
Numerous Shipping Lines 


The S. S. Fort Townshend and the S. 58. 
Fort Amherst of the Furness Bermuda 
Line of New York are continuing the 
operation of a fortnightly service to Ber- 
muda. These vessels have accommoda- 
tions for approximately 100 passengers 
and were booked to capacity throughout 
1947. They also bring the bulk of cargo 
sent to the island. 

The Canadian National Steamships Co., 
which discontinued its Bermuda service 
during the war, reopened the service in 
1947 with the S. S. Lady Rodney and the 
S. S. Lady Nelson. These vessels begin 
their voyage at Montreal so long as 
weather permits, calling at Halifax, Bos- 
ton, Bermuda, thence to the West Indies. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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International Trade Fair of 
Flanders, at Ghent 


Organization of the third Interna- 
tional Trade Fair of Fianders is under 
way at Ghent, Belgium, where this expo- 
sition is scheduled to be held under the 
auspices of the Belgian Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and of the Mayor of Ghent 
from August 26 until September 6, 1948. 
The Fair will include a National Textiles 
Exhibition, as well as sections devoted 
to agriculture, machinery, electricity, 
and chemical products. 

The American Consulate General at 
Antwerp stresses that, as Ghent is an 
important center of the Belgian flower- 
growing industry, American manufac- 
turers of horticultural equipment might 
find it advantageous to use this Fair as 
a means of bringing their products to 
the attention of a relatively large group 
of prospective buyers. 

The Fair’s administration has ap- 
pointed, as its agents in the United 
States, The American Merchandise 
Mart, Inc., Finance Buildings 1416-18, 
South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania. 


London Shipbuilding 
Exhibition in 1949 


The whole of Olympia, Britain’s larg- 
est exhibition center, is to be taken over 
by the Engineering and Marine Exhibi- 
tion to be held in the summer of 1949. 
The 1947 exhibition was a great success, 
and the organizers state that bookings 
for 1949, already recorded 16 months be- 
fore the opening, are very heavy. 


Poznan International 
Trade Fair 


The Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
reports that many contracts of great 
value for Poland have been concluded 
at the Poznan International Trade Fair 
which took place between April 24 and 
May 9, 1948. It is stated that Swedish, 
Norwegian, English, Danish, and Pales- 
tine merchants displayed great interest 
in Polish textiles. 
carpenter’s tools, and motorcycles are 
to be exported to the Netherlands. 
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Workshop equipment, 


Czechoslovakia seems to be interested in 
Polish ceramics and wooden articles, 
while the United States wishes to pur- 
chase canned meats. 


Royal Netherlands 


Industries Fair, Utrecht 


The fiftieth Royal Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair took place at Utrecht, Nether- 
lands, from April 6 to 15, 1948. The 
spring fair traditionally emphasizes con- 
struction materials and roadbuilding 
equipment, but has comparatively little 
in the way of agricultural equipment, 
furniture, and floor coverings, which are 
emphasized at the fall fairs. 

At the spring fair 3,055 exhibits were 
shown, of which 1,381 came from the 
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“FRANCE COMES TO YOU”: 


Novel Approaches in Com- 
ing Trade and Travel Ex- 
hibit 


The organizers of the French Trade 
and Travel Exhibit, “FRANCE COMES 
TO YOU,” which is due to open in 
Boston on June 10, feel that they have 
succeeded in tackling from a new angle 
the old problem of setting up a com- 
mercial exhibition. 

FRANCE COMES TO YOU has two 
outstanding new features—the first be- 
ing the establishment of a highly mobile 
setting that can be easily adapted to 
most exhibition halls and yet always re- 
tain its elegance. After each show the 
exhibits are changed so that only the 
newest available goods are shown to the 
public. 

The second feature is the establish- 
ment of a program of related activities 
in the various cities visited by the show. 
To this end, commercial and artistic or- 
ganizations are contacted well in ad- 
vance, and when the show opens the 
“man in the street” is well aware of it, 
as he knows that French goods are fea- 
tured in the windows of the best stores 
of the city and that posters remind him 
of special art expositions and of festivals 
of French music and films. 

After Boston, FRANCE COMES TO 
YOU will visit Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. This exhibit is spon- 
sored by the French Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States with the 
assistance of the French Embassy. 
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countries. 
the list, with 365 exhibits, followed by 
Great Britain and Ireland with 311 dis- 
















Netherlands and the rest from foreign 


The United States headed 


plays. At the spring fair of 1947 the 


United States was represented with 201 
exhibits. 


France, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 
and Belgium had major official exhibits, 
and Yugoslavia, Mysore, Hungary, the 


Dnited Kingdom, and Sweden had infor- 


mation booths and small displays of 
products, in addition to individual ex- 
hibits in the various commodity sections. 
France and Czechoslovakia each had its 
own buildings, temporary frame struc- 
tures with cement-block floors, one story 
in height, close to the main building at 
the Vredenburg site. The French ex- 
hibit included a large display of textiles. 
The Czechoslovak national exhibit con- 
sisted, to the extent of 85 percent, of con- 
sumer’s goods. The great bulk of the 
Czechoslovak machinery was shown with 
machinery exhibits coming from other 
countries. The Swiss national exhibit 
showed textiles, lace, watches, office 
equipment, a little industrial equipment, 
and a good display of travel and tourist 
posters, while the Belgian exhibit was 
divided into an exhibit of consumer goods 
and one exclusively devoted to producer’s 
goods. 

The American exhibits in the various 
commodity sections consisted of a great 
variety of goods, among which office 
equipment, machinery and machine 
tools, and household goods were promi- 
nent. 

The forthcoming Netherlands Indus- 
tries Fair will be held at Utrecht from 
September 7 to 16, 1948. Interested firms: 
should apply to the United States repre- 
sentative of the Fair: L. Smilde, The 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, 41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


International Trade Fair, Lyon 


The annual international trade fair of 
Lyon, France, took place from April 3 to 
April 12, 1948. Attendance this year was 
as large as in 1947, although, from best 
available reports, fewer sales were as- 
sured than last year—prospective buyers 
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being hesitant to commit themselves. 
Exchange problems, as well as political 
uncertainty, undoubtedly presented ob- 
stacles. There were 4,500 exhibitors, an 
increase of 1,000 over last year. More 
than 800 applications had to be turned 
down because of lack of space. 

The main object of the Lyon Fair is to 
display French manufactured products, 
but foreign exhibitors are admitted on 
the same footing as French manufac- 
turers. A number of American products, 
mainly machinery, trucks, and agricul- 
tural equipment as well as office machin- 
ery, Were displayed at this Fair. Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Sweden, Hungary, and Iran had collec- 
tive stands in the Pavilion of Nations. 

The dates for the 1949 annual Interna- 
tional Trade Fair of Lyon have been set 


for April 23 to May 2, 1949. Rental 
charges will be as follows: 
Built stands ready for occupancy: Francs 


Unit of 16 square meters (172 


ee eee 
When at end of gallery and measur- 

ing 50 square meters_____._____ 62, 500 
Indoor space, per square meter___. 1, 500 


Eighty percent of the Fair space has 
already been booked for the 1949 fair. 
Interested American firms are advised to 
write immediately to: Albert Gontard, 
President, Foire de Lyon, Rue Menestrier, 
Lyon, France. 


Swiss Industries Fair. Basel 


The thirty-second Swiss Industries 
Fair closed on April 20, 1948, after a 
10 days duration. The number of exhib- 
itors at the 1948 Fair rose to 2,288 from 
2,171 in 1947. The construction of new 
exhibition halls enabled the Fair man- 
agement to accommodate more appli- 
cants for exhibit space. The total number 
of visitors to the 1948 Fair was consider- 
ably in excess of 600,000. This year 8,537 
visitors from 54 countries were registered, 
compared with 7,487 in 1947. The United 
States was represented by 88 buyers. As 
a general rule, however, only about one- 
half of the foreign visitors register with 
the Fair, so the total number of foreign 
buyers is actually higher than indicated 
by registration figures. 

In some lines the business transacted 
at the Fair can be rated as excellent, but 
there was a pronounced hesitancy in 
other branches, attributable to the lack 
of political stability and the scarce 
foreign-exchange availabilities. 





The skin or hull of the pomegranate 
which grows either wild or cultivated all 
along the Mediterranean coast is used in 
Libya, Spain, and Morocco for tanning 
goatskins and sheepskins. It has a tannin 
content of 20.47 percent, and produces 
light yellow or red leather, says a foreign 
trade publication. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
‘S=3 EXCHANGE RATES 






=> a, Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fo}. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 
5 gourdes to a dollar 











Average rate Latest available quotation 
pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted lype of exchange ‘PI — 
1946 1947 pril Rat cos 
annual unnua 1948 pate | Cees Date 
r S 
urre 
A rge I Paper pes 7 . 7 7 SO. 2681 Apr 29, 1948 
$2 4 1.2 1. 23 2364 ” 
4.04 4.04 41.04 1. U4 2024 D 
109 4. ( 4.01 1.01 2404 D 
B la B IND, $2.42 $2.42 42.42 $2. 42 0256 Apr. 30, 1948 
5A. ( 05 6. OF 178 D 
( t 1). 94 4. 0 70. i 142 1) 
Brazil Cruseir Ort D 
} ark ). 42 . s * ( { ny 
s il fr narke a. OK DD 
Ch I Bank irket $ ; 232 1) 
I rk 4 86 17.9 y y 15 DD 
1), } ”) (x (x 2 I) 
( er ink y l S2.. Mar. 31, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.7 7 HS2 Lx 
( } 9 9 74 Do 
ar i] { t r s4 t + OY May 44s 
( ] 62 7 ‘ 74 D 
Cuba | } T ] ( co wow) 4 ), 1048 
Ecua Ss ( Ba t 1 7 ‘ i Dy 
I 17 7 ‘ A 17, 1948 
Hondt I | Off 2. 04 H { ' 4902 AY 0), 1948 
Mexic I 4. 1. St is . 2058 D 
Nicar ( Ort TT a KK Ay 1, 1048 
( } 49 i 103 D 
I gu (; ort 2 AY Apr. 21, 1948 
I 25 } 2015 Dx 
Peru = Off ‘ ‘ 1538 Apr (, 1048 
I 47.85 2.48 $ { D 
Sa 1 r ( | 2 9 40M DD 
Urug v I ( ”) ’ x 1.0 t I> 
I 
I “ IL) 
.) | rp 4 D 
Ve I ( ws D 
} ht DD 
! Arg i K Ma ( t M | a e rate fo 
March; Nicaragua, curt Mar I \ 
? Januar o Aug 
June to December 
4 June 194¢ Jar r j ; 
I 
irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinar sUCctie ate sccording to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free market rate 
Rolivia Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differentia] rate (established by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian econor y A tax of bn ino per dollar levied on 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
differential rate The curb market technically illegal 
Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made a ‘ irket 1 . il ra ree market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 194¢ Law N 156 of November 27, 194i 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January O48, the t 1 r suct 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar : 
Chile Imports to Cl 4 paid r at DD. | prop pr i und ra nh is the 
ficial rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb, 23, 1948) depending upon the importance articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions aré flected at these rats The free market rate ; used for 
nontrade remittances 
Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that i | bank rate 
varying only slightly from this. Import f ils are pa r at th ra ubj 4 tax 1} ent, Non 
essential imports ind most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate 
Costa Rica Imports are red at th ntrolled rat M rad il ike | I rolled 
rate 
Ecuador **Essential mports are paid for at the official rate nargé 14 percent and icre per a ir on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar Useful’ imports are paid for at the off rate plus the 
mport permit charges and a five-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar 
‘*Luxury” imports are paid for at the free rate plus the imp« t charges of 4 p | re ir and the 
five-sucre-per-dollar charge Most nontrade remittances are it the free ra 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 1 rade r ul " A tax of 
5 percent is levied on les exchange at the official rate 
Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rat 
Per Most imports are paid for at the official rate, alshough the payment of many non iuthorized 
from time to time at the free rat Most nontrade remittances are made at the free ra 
Urugua Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the d en the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 
enezuela —-Controlled and free rates identical 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Nore.—A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for custons purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Latest 





| Average rate 
Se ats eee __ | available 
Country Monetary unit | | quotation 
| 1946 | 1947 | April 1948 | May 25, 
(annual) | (annual) | (monthly) 1948 
il inal aie = —_——_|—_—___|__—_——- 
australia Pound: Free | $3, 2134 $1. 2100 $3.2123 | $3. 2115 
Belgium... Franc... . 0228 . 0228 | - 0228 | . 0228 
Canada. - Dollar: | 
Official . 9520 1. 0000 1.0000 | 1. 0000 
Free . 9329 . 9200 . 9063 | . 9269 
Czechoslovak ia Koruna. *. 0201 . 0201 0201 | . 0201 
Denmark. - Krone... *. 2088 . 2086 | . 2086 | . 2086 
France (metropolitan France. . 0084 . 0084 | : Sete 
Official. as . 0047 | . 0047 
Free : ie . 0033 . 0033 
India.- Rupee _ - -- . 3016 . 3016 3017 | . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder. _. . 3781 3776 . 3776 | . 3775 
New Zealand Pound. - 3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2251 | 3. 2243 
Norway Krone... *. 2018 . 2016 | . 2016 | . 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 0403 | . 0400 | . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain... Peseta *.913 . 0913 0913 | . 0913 
Sweden... Krona_.... *. 2586 . 2782 . 2783 | . 2783 
Switzerland Franc. *, 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4. 0286 | 4.0315 4. 0302 
*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 
Issue of Swiss-Frane Bonds arranged from time to time. He added 


To Be Sold by World Bank 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has arranged 
to sell an issue of 242 percent Swiss Franc 
Serial Bonds, maturing in 1953 and 1954, 
in the aggregate principal amount of 
17,000,000 francs (equivalent to approxi- 
mately $4,000,000), it was announced 
May 25 by John J. McCloy, president of 
the International Bank. 

These will be the first bonds issued by 
the Bank in other than dollar denomina- 
tions. The entire issue is being pur- 
chased for investment by the Bank for 
International Settlements at Basel, 
Switzerland, at par and accrued interest. 

The proceeds of the issue will be made 
available to the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands for the purposes of the $195,000,000 
loan granted to it last August. 

The Bonds will be dated April 1, 1948, 
and will mature as follows: 6,500,000 
Swiss francs, April 1, 1953; 6,500,000 
Swiss francs, October 1, 1953; 4,000,000 
Swiss francs, April 1, 1954. They will be 
redeemable at any time, upon due notice, 
at par, plus a premium of one-half of 1 
percent. 

The original Kingdom of Netherlands 
loan agreement will be altered to provide 
for repayments in Swiss francs in the 
amounts and on the dates corresponding 
to the maturities of the International 
Bank’s Swiss-franc bond issue. 

In announcing the bond issue Mr. Mc- 
Cloy stated that in his opinion this trans- 
action reflects one of the various ways in 
Which the Bank can facilitate interna- 
tional trade and international financing. 
He emphasized the fact that the inter- 
national character of the Bank and its 
operations should become increasingly 
apparent, as other transactions may be 
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that the principal purpose of the sale of 
bonds abroad and similar transactions is 
to make currencies other than dollars 
available to the Bank for use in its lend- 
ing operations. He also stated that the 
Bank’s operations are intended to stim- 
ulate international exchange of goods, 
services, and currencies, rather than de- 
velop a “one-way traffic.” 

“The interest and cooperation of the 
Bank for International Settlements in 
working out this financing by the Inter- 
national Bank has been encouraging and 
greatly appreciated,” Mr. McCloy con- 
tinued. “We are hopeful that this will 
prove to be one of a continuing series 
of international transactions.” 

Through this sale of securities to the 
Bank for International Settlements, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will obtain additional 
working funds in nondollar currency, 
and will make that currency available to 
the Dutch Government, which already 
had received part of its original loan in 
Belgian francs. With the present trans- 
action, the Dutch will have received their 
loan proceeds in the currencies of the 
United States, Belgium, and Switzerland. 





Export Credit Information on 
Latin American Countries 


For the second consecutive month, col- 
lections paid by Latin America as a whole 
were a little slower in April, according to 
figures reported to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York by 12 large New York 
City banks. Of the 18,100 collections 
paid to these banks during April, 58.9 
percent were prompt and 10.9 percent 
were over 90 days slow. This compares 
with a total of 17,900 items during March, 


of which 59.2 percent were prompt and 
9.1 percent were over 90 days slow. The 
current number of collections paid in the 
over-90-days-slow category is the larg- 
est for the 12-month period during which 
this series has been published. The dol- 
lar amount of collections outstanding at 
the end of April was $135,000,000, an in- 
crease of 4 percent over March and the 
largest amount outstanding so far. Col- 
lections on Brazil account for more than 
half of this total. 

The most noticeable slowing down oc- 
curred in Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 
In Brazil about one-third of the drafts 
paid during the month were in the over- 
90-days-slow category, whereas few were 
in that class last May; during the same 
period prompt collections declined from 
61 percent to 11 percent. In addition, 
the number of collections on Brazil paid 
during the month declined from 6,100 in 
May 1947 to 1,900 in April 1948, while the 
dollar value of outstanding collections 
increased from about $45,000,000 to al- 
most $75,000,000. 

* The most noticeable improvement dur- 

ing April was shown in collections paid 
by Uruguay, where 60 percent of the pay- 
ments were prompt as compared with 48 
percent in March. Moreover, only 14 
percent of the drafts paid during April 
were over 90 days slow, while during the 
preceding month 22 percent were in that 
category. 

Payments by Cuba, Mexico, and Vene- 
zuela, which now accouht for nearly half 
the number of all Latin American collec- 
tions, were over 70 percent prompt. 
Other countries which led in promptness 
were the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, and Panama. 

The total dollar amount of outstand- 
ing confirmed letters of credit increased 
slightly during the month to reach $240,- 
000,000. 

The present report shows for the first 
time the actual number of collections 
paid by individual Latin American coun- 
tries through the reporting banks. It 
should be noted that the added data 
refer to the number of collections paid 
during the month, which must not be 
confused with the data on the dollar 
amount of outstanding collections. The 
number of outstanding collections is not 
available. 





Exports of flax fiber from Argentina 
during 1946 and 1947 amounted to 380 
and 320 metric tons, respectively, with 
Brazil and Spain receiving the largest 
quantities. 





Exports of cotton from Peru for the 
first 2 months of 1948 amounted to 8,852 
metric tons, compared with 6,496 tons 
for the like period in 1947, according to 
a foreign trade publication. 
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(Continued from p. 38) 


During the winter months sailings are 
from Halifax. The vessels have accom- 
modations for 120 passengers and have 
been booked to capacity since reentering 
the service. 

Freighters of the Alcoa Steamship 
Lines and the Moore-MacCormack Lines 
call frequently at Bermuda with freight, 
and there is a regular freight and pas- 
senger service from England. 


Mexico Plans to Install 
New Power Plant in Naco 


As a result of a notice from a United 
States power company stating that no 
more electricity would be exported to 
Mexico after December 1948, it is reported 
that the Mexican Federal Government 
will look favorably upon the installation 
of an electric power plant in the border 
town of Naco. Previously, the hamlet 
Was serviced by a Mexican company 
which distributed electricity purchased 
from Arizona. 


Public Improvements for 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico 


Among the public improvements to be 
undertaken at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, is 
the expansion of the water plant and dis- 
tribution system. It is planned to 
double the pumping capacity from the 
Rio Grande River, or from 14,000 cubic 
meters to 28,000 cubic meters per 24 
hours, and it is estimated that such an 
increase will take care adequately of 
the water needs of the city. Additional 
water mains will be laid, and an expan- 
sion made to the city sewage system. 

A new 2,000-kv.-a. steam turbine gen- 
erator, complete with boiler, will be in- 
stalled in the city’s electric power plant. 
It is estimated that the unit will cost 
$130,000 in United States currency. 





More Food for Europe’s Children 
Shipped From United States 


The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund made its 
100th ocean shipment of food recently 
when the S. S. Cape Trinity sailed from 
New Orleans. 

The Fund is now assisting the govern- 
ments of 12 European countries to pro- 
vide a daily supplementary meal for 
4,000,000 of the neediest children. 

The Fund’s operations were started 
last August, and since that time approxi- 
mately 69,000,000 pounds of special foods 
for children, principally milk, have been 
shipped to the countries of Europe. 
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Soviet Whaling: 

Importance Mounts and 

Scope Is Broadened 
(Continued from p. 6) 


to a lesser extent, in the Chukotka Sea 
and the northern part of the Bering 
where the whales of the eastern Pacific 
coast migrate in the summer. During 
the 15-year period 1932-1946 inclusive, 
Soviet whalers killed in these waters 
5,793 whales and produced 33,785 metric 
tons of whale oil. Included in the catch 
were the following species: 

Blue whale, or Sibbald rorqual (B. mus- 
culus). 

Fin whale, or razor-back (B. physalus). 

Sei whale, or Rudolphi’s rorqual (B. bore- 
alis). 

Little picked whale, or lesser rorqual (B. 
acutorostrata). 


Humpbacks, or rorquals (Megaptera no- 
dosa). 

California gray whale (Rhachianectes 
glaucus). 

Right whale (Japanese) (Balaena_ sie- 
boldi) . " 

Sperm whale (Physeter catodon). 

Beaked whales (Rostrifer nestoresmir- 


novi). 

Dolphins (Grampus orsa). 

A break-down by years and species is 
contained in the table presented at the 
end of this article. 


Total Catch of Soviet Whalers, 1932 


Fin Sei 
whale | whale 


Years Blue 


whale 


1932 5 3 

1933 5 109 3 l 
1934 2 150 l l 
1935 l 208 

1936 5 210 

1937 146 l 

1938 104 

1939 238 t 
1940. . 2 161 

1941 4 244 11 

1942 2 203 

1943 132 

1944 140 21 

1945 2 131 

1946 ] 117 2 

ae 


15 ve irs’ total 29 2 208 1) 13 


Picked Hump- 


back 


Reportedly, during the 1947 Whaling 
season the Soviet Pacific Ocean Whaling 
Flotilla killed more than 600 whales, 

Since the U.S. 5S. R. acquired Southern 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, the 
area of operation has expanded, ang a 
certain percentage of the former Japa- 
nese catch now goes to the Russians. 


Goals To Be Pursued 


ACCORDING TO SOVIET SOURCEs, 
the waters of the Pacific now available 
to the Russians, and the estimated num. 
ber of whales in that area, justify a goa) 
of 1,500 whales per season, with a pro. 
duction of more than 8,000 metric tons of 
oil, 2,000 to 3,000 tons of meal, ang 
large quantities of fresh and canned 
whale meat. 

These goals can be achieved, the Rus. 
sians believe, by increasing the number 
of catcher boats in the Aleut flotilla to 
five and by building another flotilla of 
equal tonnage. This would make it pos- 
sible to divide the area so that one flo- 
tilla can operate in the Sea of Okhotsk, 
around the Kuriles, Kamchatka, and 
the Komandorskie Islands following the 
herds of the western Pacific, while the 
other flotilla plies the Bering and Chu- 
kotka Seas hunting the whales of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES Wor - 


(Continued from p. 35) 


of other 
of 2,161 
tons of leaf tobacco, and Columbia of 
1,657 tons, with various other countries 


tons of seedleaf, and 73 tons 
types. Brazil was the source 


supplying much smaller amounts to 
make up the year’s import total. 

Imports of tobacco waste amounted to 
860 metric tons, Italy and Belgium-Lux- 
embourg furnishing the bulk of such ar- 
rivals. 

Entries of leaf tobacco into Nether- 
lands bonded warehouses in 1947 reached 
18,017 metric tons, compared with an 
average movement into bonded ware- 


houses of approximately 13,000 tons in 
1936-37. Of total 1947 entries, 7,905 tons 
were United States leaf. Withdrawals 
from bonded warehouses in 1947 totaled 
12,846 tons, 8,513 tons of which were 
withdrawn for use in the Netherlands. 
Belgium-Luxembourg was the destina- 
tion of 1,790 tons. Lesser amounts were 
destined for a number of other countries. 

The second auction of Java tobacco, 
comprising about 6,500 bales, was eX- 
pected to be held in Rotterdam in May or 
June of this year, according to trade 
sources. 

SouTH AFRICA’s CROP 
The Tobacco Industry Control Board 


of South Africa released the 1947-48 crop 
estimates about the end of March 1948. 
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These estimates, as compared with 1946- 
47 production, are as follows (in 





pounds) : 1946-47 1947-48 
ac eured -------- 19, 700,000 24, 000, 000 
Light air-cured-_-_--- 9,700,000 12,000, 000 
perk air-cured.—---- 9,100,000 13, 000, 000 
ih ...-------- 911, 000 900, 000 
cist 39,411,000 49, 900, 000 


A corrected figure for the estimated 
1946-47 crop year’s production—39,411,- 
900 pounds—which will be marketed be- 
fore April 30, 1948, is shown above. 

The 1947-48 figure of 49,900,000 pounds 
represents the actual estimated produc- 
tion for the 1947-48 crop season which 
will be marketed before April 30, 1949. 

The Tobacco Industry Control Board 
has earmarked 1,000,000 pounds of flue- 
cured tobacco from the 1947-48 crop for 
export to countries of the sterling bloc. 
It will not actually be known whether 
thi samount will be available for export 
until April 30, 1949. A total of 500,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco from the 
this amount will be available for export 
at the end of March 1947, but, by reason 
of the strong domestic demand, the ex- 
portable surplus did not materialize. It 
is likewise possible for the same reasons 
that the quantity earmarked for export 
by April 30, 1949, may not materialize. 

A preliminary estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics of Southern Rhodesia 
for the 1947-48 tobacco crop indicates 
the flue-cured acreage at 114,500 and 
wet-weight production at 171,700,000 
pounds. Fire-cured acreage at 1,400 re- 
mains the same as previously reported, 
but the estimate is down to 630,000 
pounds from the 950,000 pounds first 
estimated. 











(Continued from p. 25) 


calls for a record budget figure of 1,601,- 
728,600 bolivares and estimates that rev- 
enues for the coming fiscél year will 
equal expenditures. 

The central part of the country experi- 
enced a sugar famine during the month, 
and all of Venezuela has suffered from a 
flour shortage. Black-market activities 
in flour were brisk, with prices reaching 
as high as 80 bolivares per hundred- 
weight as against the normal price of 
40 bolivares. Both shortages now have 
been relieved by imports of sugar from 
Cuba and an 80 percent increase in the 
flour quota established by the United 
States. Food prices in general have con- 
tinued to rise, though potatoes and 
onions, now in good supply, have regis- 
tered seasonal price declines. Indica- 
tions are that the first cacao crop har- 
vested in April will be somewhat larger 
than last year. Domestic prices for 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 15, 1948. Opposition must be filed 
within 30 days from the date of publica- 
tion: All the applications are in Class No. 


75, Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products. 
Urestrin Folmin 
Esacitrina Nausitan 
Lepivitina Basogran 
Dormosil Rutascor 
Grifugol Afolmin 
Trofene Samenol 
Teomercurina Rutecalcin 
Quinofen Pendermin 
Nicomidene Droxel 
Hormestron Simpadren 
Blastogeno Rutanem 
Enziplex Detol 
Cumbre Crition 
Vituskin Enflubil 


Theoconv alotonine Ermil 





Saridon Roche Drofisal 
Arco Vitacarbis 
Relampago Xitacarbis 
Ferroton Proctogalen 
Lafersa Histrigina 
Arola Rimidol 
Denaftan Liptomenol 
Acnomel Supraton 
Sedotyol Nelaton 
Kromfax Colabil 
Carbowax Flemex 
Carbitol Leucotropina 


Spain.—The April 16, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Indus- 
trial, Madrid, Spain, contains the follow- 
ing applications for registration of trade 
names which are duplicates or imita- 
tions of American trade-marks or names. 
Opposition must be filed 2 months from 
the date of publication (that is, by June 
15, 1948): 


No Spanish name Intended to cover American name 
212,728 | Coral Varnishes of all kinds 3 nae simi dined ia Geen 
212,771 | Prenier Still and sparkling wines, beer, and vine gar : ae Premier. 
212,826  Entonine Chemical products and phi armaceutical preprations___._.___.- Enthone. 
212,934 | Dielastic Electric insulating products Dielectite. 
212,944 Superluz Neon and argon signs Superlux. 
213,075  Fibracel Boards of all kinds, especially those made with wood and a aw | Fibrocel. 

waste. 

213,120 Monel Raw and semimanufactured nickel alloys for further processing...) Monel. 
213,121 | Monel Nickel alloy wire ee ...| Monel. 
213,128 Clipper Dyestuffs, paints, enamels, - pigme nts, ete ae ..----| Clipper. 
213,145 | M B Marbil Vises Marvel. 
213,151 Eureka Cement glue ..---.--| Eureka. 
213,156 Rumbo Pencils and all other drawing articles and stationery goods ..| Jumbo. 





cacao have resigtered a seasonal decline 
during the month. 

The domestic manufacturing industry 
continued at high levels, and production 
of soap, beer, cement, textiles, and glass 
was especially favorable. Textile mills 
are faced with increasing competition 
from imported goods, but thus far for- 
eign competition has not affected produc- 
tion materially, though earnings have 
been reduced. Several textile operators 
have pending orders for new equipment, 
but indications are that deliveries will 
be delayed considerably. 

Private construction has slowed down 
because of commercial banks’ unwilling- 
ness to grant loans. Construction, other 
than Government projects, is being 
financed by private means and by the 
Urban Mortgage Credit Board (Junta de 
Crédito Hipotecario Urbano), a Govern- 
ment agency. Work on some important 
projects in Caracas has been reduced 
considerably and has been suspended on 
others. 

The Government’s commission on 
fiscal legislation has approved a project 
for the revision of the Venezuelan tariff 


schedule. It will be presented to the local 
commercial organizations for comment 
prior to submission to the National Con- 
gress for approval. 

There were no important strikes dur- 
ing April, with the exception of a walk- 
out for higher wages of the workers of 
the Valencia-Puerto Cabello railroad. 
This railroad is used principally for the 
transportation of fuel oil, gasoline, and 
kerosene. There were a few unimportant 
strikes in progress, but, in general, the 
outlook for continued labor peace ap- 
peared favorable, despite some continu- 
ance of agitation. 





Turkish imports from Sweden are in- 
creasing again after about 4 months of 
comparative inactivity arising out of a 
Swedish ban on imports, now partially 
lifted, resulting in an unfavorable ex- 
change balance. New import permits is- 
sued to Turkish merchants exceed 1,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns, preference being ac- 
corded to pharmaceuticals, agricultural 
equipment, and machinery not now ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


Status of Loan Applications Now Under Consideration 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development recently re- 
viewed as follows the status of pending 
loan applications being considered by 
the Bank, and discussions which have 
been conducted by the Bank with vari- 
ous member countries relative to pos- 
sible loan applications. 


BELGIUM 


Discussions are in progress between 
the Bank and prospective Belgian bor- 
rowers. Representatives of the Bank 
have recently returned from Belgium 
where they completed a preliminary 
study of the country’s economy, and a 
Belgian delegation has been in Wash- 
ington. The discussions, however, have 
not yet progressed to a point where de- 
tails of the projects to be included in the 
application can be disclosed. 


BOLivIA 


Following an inquiry on behalf of the 
Bolivian Development Corporation in re- 
spect of a proposed loan of US$3,000,000 
for the erection of a sugar mill, the Bank, 
at the invitation of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, sent a mission to La Paz in order 
to study the general situation in Bolivia. 
The mission’s report is now being pre- 
pared. 

BRAZIL 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power 
Co., Limited, approached the Bank in 
1947 for a loan to finance part of the cost 
of additional facilities to be completed in 
1947, 1948, and 1949. After further 
study and after engineering and econom- 
ic surveys had been made, the company, 
in December 1947, submitted a revised 
program, which contemplated a loan of 
US$75,000,000, to be guaranteed by the 
Government of Brazil. In the new pro- 
gram, the period of construction was ex- 
tended through 1951, and the loan ap- 
plied for was to cover the foreign cur- 
rency requirements of electric and tele- 
phone plant additions. Representatives 
of the company and of the Government 
have been discussing with Bank officials 
the terms of such a loan and the legis- 
lation necessary to implement the pro- 
posed guaranty. The bill to authorize 
the guaranty has been favorably re- 
ported upon by the Finance Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies and will be 
taken up again when the Brazilian Con- 
gress reconvenes. 


COLOMBIA 


Through the Governor of the Bank for 
Colombia, the Government requested the 
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Bank, at the end of January 1948, to lend 
its advice and assistance in the selection 
of competent advisory and engineering 
services in the United States and, if pos- 
sible, in making contact with investors, 
in connection with a proposed steel mill 
in the northwestern part of Colombia. 
The possibility of an application for a 
loan from the Bank is envisaged. The 
Bank has stated its readiness to give the 
assistance asked for and has requested 
certain data. A survey previously made 
of the projected plant is to be furnished 
to the Bank for study and consideration 
when representatives of the Govern- 
ment, who are now inspecting steel 
plants in the United States, reach Wash- 
ington. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovakian Government, in 
July 1946, submitted an application for 
a loan of US$350,000,000 in connection 
with a program of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of industry, agriculture, 
and transport, and of restocking of raw 
materials. After study of this program, 
the Bank advised the Czechoslovakian 
representatives to submit a more limited 
program, stressing those lines of industry 
the rehabilitation of which would yield 
quick returns in terms of goods market- 
able against convertible currencies. In 
response to this suggestion, the Czecho- 
slovakian Government submitted, early 
in 1948, a list of specific projects totalling 
US$106,000,000. This revised program is 
under study, and an on-the-spot investi- 
gation is planned. 


FINLAND 


After a preliminary approach through 
the Finnish Legation in Washington, the 
Minister of Finland informed the Bank 
in February 1948 that Finland was con- 
templating applying for a loan to finance 
the reconstruction of the country’s agri- 
culture, electrical power facilities, export 
industries, and transportation. Finnish 
representatives subsequently visited the 
Bank, when the general procedure cov- 
ering loan applications was explained 
and Finnish representatives were fur- 
nished with copies of a questionnaire 
covering the general economic position 
of Finland. 


IRAN 


The Iranian Government, in 1946, ap- 
pointed a firm of United States con- 
struction engineers to prepare a program 
for the development of the country’s re- 
sources. The company’s report was sub- 


mitted to the Bank in September 1947 
Study of the engineers’ report showed 
that considerable further investigation 
was necessary and additional informa. 
tion required. Following a change in 
government in Iran, the Bank in Febry. 
ary 1948 was shown a summary of a 
new 7-year development program which 
had been submitted to the Iranian Gpy. 
ernment by the Supreme Planning 
Board. This revised development pro- 
gram is still under review by the Iranian 
Government. The Bank has offered to 
send a fact-finding mission to Iran, 
should the Iranian Government 
desire. 
ITALY 


In August of 1947 the Italian Goy. 
ernment requested the Internationaj 
Bank to extend to Italy an interim line 
of credit of $250,000,000. A fact-finding 
mission of the Bank which visited Italy 
during the autumn of 1947 reported that 
there were in the Italian Government's 
program for reconstruction and develop. 
ment a number of individual projects 
meriting further consideration as a pos- 
sible basis for a loan from the Bank, con- 
tingent upon the outcome of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. The Bank s0 
informed the Italian Government, and, 
after indicating the general types of proj- 
ects falling within the Italian Govern- 
ment’s program which appeared most in- 
teresting to the Bank, suggested that the 
Italian Government select a group of in- 
dividual projects falling within desig- 
nated categories and assemble the de- 
tailed information necessary for the ap- 
praisal of the projects by the Bank. A 
mission is now in Italy for further in- 
vestigation. 

MEXxIco 


The Government of Mexico submitted 
an application for a loan US$208,875,000 
in April 1947. The application covered 
a series of hydroelectric, irrigation, oil 
pipe-line, railway, port, and highway 
projects. The Bank indicated to the 
Mexican representatives that much more 
information on the particular projects 
and their relation to the general Mexican 
economic situation was required. A Bank 
representative was sent to Mexico in Oc- 
tober 1947 to familiarize himself with 
Mexican economic conditions and to ad- 
vise with the appropriate Mexican au- 
thorities in the preparation of the re- 
quired additional information. It is an- 
ticipated that these new data will be sub- 
mitted to the Bank shortly, and the Bank 
and the representatives of Mexico will 
then renew discussions. 


NETHERLANDS 


In addition to the loan already granted 
to the Netherlands, consideration is be- 
ing given to a request for a loan to finance 
the purchase of cargo vessels. 
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NORWAY 


There have been informal conversa- 
tions of a general exploratory nature 
with the Norwegian government, but as 
yet no definite request has been formu- 
lated. 

PERU 


No loan application has been received 
from Peru, but in December 1947 the 
peruvian Government requested that a 
mission be sent to Lima in order to study 
the Peruvian financial situation in gen- 
eral and the possibilities of foreign in- 
yestment in Peru. The Bank mission has 
yisited Peru and is preparing its report. 


PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 


Informal talks in Washington in No- 
yember 1947 resulted in an invitation to 
the Bank by the Philippines to send a 
fact-finding mission. The mission vis- 
ited the Philippines during January and 
February 1948, and a report is now in 
preparation. 

POLAND 


A formal request for a reconstruction 
joan of $600,000,000 was made to the 
Bank by the Polish Government in Sep- 
tember 1946. The general purpose of 
the loan was for the purchase of capital 
goods, mainly machinery and equipment, 
required for the implementation of the 
Plan of Economic Reconstruction pre- 
pared by the Polish Government for the 
4 years 1946-49. After a preliminary 
analysis of this application the Bank 
informed the Polish Government in April 
1947 that it would, at that time, be able 
to give active consideration only to a 
loan of limited amount to be used for 
the rehabilitation of the Polish coal- 
mining industry. As a result, a revised 
application for such a loan was submitted 
by the Polish Government, to cover min- 
ing equipment required for the mainte- 
nance and expansion of Polish coal pro- 
duction. A fact-finding mission visited 
Poland during the summer, after which 
negotiations have been carried on. They 
have not yet led to a conclusion. 


TURKEY 


Preliminary inquiries have been made 
by representatives of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment as to the possibility of obtaining 
assistance from the Bank for the financ- 
ing of certain development projects 
which the Turkish Government has 
under consideration. Informal conver- 
sations with regard to this matter be- 
tween the Bank and representatives of 
the Turkish Government are now under 
way. 

YUGOSLAVIA 


In December 1947 the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment submitted a formal application 
to the Bank for a loan of $500,000,000 
for the reconstruction and improvement 
of mines and for the development of 
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electrification projects. No detailed in- 
formation regarding the Yugoslav econ- 
omy and the various projects for which 
financing is sought by the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment has yet been received. 


PROPOSED EUROPEAN TIMBER LOAN 


The Bank has received from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe reports of the Tim- 
ber Sub-Committee of that organization 
which state that, if the European tim- 
ber-exporting countries (Finland, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Austria) could obtain equipment and 
other goods valued at approximately 
$17,000,000, they would be able to in- 
crease substantially their exports of 
timber to the European importing coun- 
tries (mainly, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands) in 1948 and subsequent years. 
The Bank is now exploring this matter 
with a view to ascertaining what, if any, 
action it can take to assist in financing 
the purchase of the necessary equipment 
and supplies. 





Arbitration’s Tested 

Techniques Smooth 

World-Trade Paths 
(Continued from p. 5) 


native of recourse to litigation. In such 
cases, the Association is naturally power- 
less to be of further help, because as 
emphasized above, arbitration is a volun- 
tary step on the part of all of the 
disputants. 


Advance Agreement Best 


CLEARLY, then, the best practice is 
advance agreement to arbitrate possible 
future controversies arising in connec- 
tion with transactions. Not only is good 
will highest at the time of signing the 
contracts but, also, the inclusion of an 
arbitration clause constitutes of itself 
the best prima facie evidence of good 
faith. Furthermore, the very presence 
of such a clause in a contract provides 
strong motivation to settle disputes 
amicably by negotiation—with or with- 
out outside help—because both parties 
know full well that once either has 
initiated the arbitral process it will pro- 
ceed inexorably to the rendering of an 
award unless there is mutual consent of 
the parties voluntarily to compose their 
differences. 


The Case of the Zaino Pelts 


TAKE the case, for example, that first 
came to the attention of the Commission 
with the surprised query of a staff mem- 
ber who asked “What in the world is a 
zaino?” A demand for arbitration had 


been served by a New York importer who 
alleged that the quality of 359 zaino 
skins did not meet order specifications. 
This proved to be a real test of the 
variety of fields embraced by the panels 
of arbitrators. Sure enough, there was 
one man in New York who regularly im- 
ported pelts of this unfamiliar tropical 
animal, and he was appointed to serve 
as one of the arbitrators. While the 
machinery of arbitration was going 
swiftly forward, the parties resumed 
negotiations, and, shortly before the 
hearing, they announced that they had 
reached an understanding and that there 
would be no need for a continuation of 
the arbitration. 


Programs Going Forward 


IT HAS NOT been the purpose, in this 
article, to convey the impression that 
international commercial arbitration has 
services and facilities without limit for 
the use of the international trader. The 
field is vast, and, frankly, despite im- 
portant accomplishments over the past 
21 years of the Association’s existence, it 
can fairly be said today that the job has 
been “well begun” though the greatest 
part remains to be done. 

Where facilities and services exist, the 
machinery of arbitration is constantly in 
need of being strengthened and ex- 
tended. When one takes into account 
the recent war and the many changes 
in governments abroad; it is plain that 
there has been relatively little time in 
which to perform so monumental a task. 
Developmental and educational pro- 
grams are going forward, however, with 
redoubled vigor. 

Arbitration is making a singularly 
valuable contribution to accord among 
men and nations by the effective removal 
of controversies from trade channels. It 
is a realistic process conceived in the best 
traditions of democratic self-regulation 
and free enterprise. 


Truly Vital Adjunct 


INTERNATIONAL traders must increas- 
ingly know, understand, and apply arbi- 
tration as a vital adjunct to their activ- 
ities. Solid trade relationships, which 
are the bedrock of stable and prosperous 
national economies, will develop largely 
in proportion to the degree that arbitra- 
tion is utilized in international business 
transactions. 

“Yes,” the judicious international 
trader will say, “international commer- 
cial arbitration can do something for 
me.” 





A company in Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, will manufacture alginic acid and 
sodium alginate from seaweed harvested 
in the Foveaux Strait, a foreign chemical 
journal states. 
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Just Off the Press— 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1947 


The 68th annual edition of the Statistical Abstract, the official yearbook of facts and figures relating to 


the United States, is now available for distribution. This volume includes the more important summary 


statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organization of the Nation. It was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


The use of the book for ready reference is aided by the inclusion of a 38-page alphabetical subject index, 


a 33-page bibliography of sources of statistical data, and a listing of tables by source. The book is widely 


used by businessmen, administrators, librarians, writers, teachers, students, and others. Although most of 
the figures shown are for the United States as a whole, about one-fourth of the 1.059 tables in the 1947 
edition include figures for the individual States. 
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The titles of the 32 sections of the 1947 edition are: 


Area and Population | 


ae 


Pow er 


Vital Statistics (including health and medical 


~ 


), Public Roads and Motor Vehicles 
care ) 9 a hl . . . 
20. Transportation, Air and Land—-Steam and 


Crime and Criminals Electric Railways, Express Companies, 


Immigration, Fmigraticn. and Naturalization Motorbusses, and Civil Aeronautics 
Education 21. Waterways. Water Traffic, and Shipping 
Climate 22. Irrigation and Drainage 

Public Lands 23. Agriculture—-General Statistics 


Labor Force, Employment, and Pay Roll 24. Agriculture Production and Related Subjects 


enw Gerwines 4 tienen” 7 ai 
Military Services and Veterans’ Affair a a ee 
Social Security and Related Programs ‘ . 

. 26. Fisheries 
Income and Expenditures 2 
27. Mining and Mineral Products 

Prices : ' . 
8. Construction and Housing 
Elections ; 

“> , * 29. Manufactures 
National Government Finances 
: : ‘ 30. Foreign Commerce of the United States 
State and Local Government Finances and 


Employment 31. Commerce of Territories ard Possessions 


Banking and Finance 32. Distribution and Services 


. . ‘ . . i i < F Ss ‘Cs j S < is j - < 
Communication Systems (including postal Bibliography of Sources of Statistical Data 


service Index 
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Buckram Bound « 1,051 pages » Price $: 


Order copies from any of the U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Make Checks and Money Orders payable to Treasurer of the United States 
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UNITED NATIONS 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


This Agreement, which was signed in Geneva on 30 Octo- 
ber 1947 at the final meeting of the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, contains the Final Act adopted 
by the Preparatory Committee, the General Clauses of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the Schedule of 
Tariff Concessions, and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation. A total of 123 negotiated agreements by the 16 
participating nations and trading groups are included in 


the Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


In his closing address to the final meeting of the Pre- 


paratory Committee, the Chairman, Mr. Max Suetens, 


representative of Belgium, summarized the importance of 
the General Agreement: 

“The signing of the Final Act today marks the completion 
of the most comprehensive and most far-reaching negotia- 
tions ever undertaken in the history of world trade. 

“Twenty-three countries or territories, sharing amongst 
them approximately 70 percent—or a little less than 
three-quarters of the trade of the world—have worked 
together, cordially and in the best tradition of fair give 
and take, to complete over one hundred negotiations, 
involving literally thousands of items. The results of these 
negotiations have been incorporated in a General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, a multilateral trade agreement unique 
in its character, both in scope and in application.” 





GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Published in four volumes. 


VOLUME I 


Final Act adopted at the conclusion of the Second 
Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. 

General Clauses of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


90 pp... 6. cee eee eee eee. per copy: $0.50 


VOLUME II 
Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
I. Commonwealth of Australia; II. Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Luxembourg; III. United 
States of Brazil; IV. Burma; V. Canada; VI. 
Ceylon; VII. Republic of Chile. 


424 pp... 6... eee eee per copy: $1.50 





ON 


Separate English and French 
editions (1,362 pages, English edition). United Nations Publi- 
cations Sales No.: 1947. II. 10. The set of 4 volumes....$5.00 


gee eee per copy: $1.50 


TARIFFS AND TRADE 


VOLUME III 


Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


VIII. Republic of China; [X. Republic of Cuba; 
X. Czechoslovak Republic; XI. French Union. 


VOLUME IV 


Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 
XII. India; XIII. New Zealand; XIV. Kingdom 
of Norway; XV. Pakistan; X VI. Southern Rho- 
desia; XVII. Syro-Lebanese Customs Union; 
XVIII. Union of South Africa; XIX. United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
XX. United States of America. 


Protocol of Provisional Application. 


a er re per copy: $1.50 








Copies of General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade publications may be obtained by writing to: 
INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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by the U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUSINESS SERVICE CHECK LIST 


4 
The U. S. Department of Commerce itemizes Pe Yj 
. ° £ ¥} ’ ™ 
all news releases, publications, speeches, pam- 6 BUSI gy § 


hl # oo TERE SERN CH 
phlets, and books published the previous week mriment oc OM LIST 
in its weekly Business Service Check List. ~~ 
This listing will enable you to order the ma- 

terial that will be of specific aid to you in 





ia 





your business. 


Typical of the listed material that will 


interest you are marketing data, articles on Y 
specific industries and business, foreign mar- - 


kets, establishing and operating numerous SST ~ 
kinds of small businesses, and foreign indus- <2. Site. 
trial wartime secrets. z ae 
Many of the items in the BUSINESS Ly; ae 
. T + ‘ 7 “ls 
SERVICE CHECK LIST are free. Ly YY 
V1, 





~ 3 listing covers ose —_— wad ffices: 


Census Bureau Office of Domestic Commerce 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Office of International Trade 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Office of Small Business 
Foreign Trade Zones Board Office of Technical Services 
National Bureau of Standards Patent Office 

Office of Business Economics Weather Bureau 











Annual subscription 


1 A sample copy will be sent on request. 


Order today from the 


Superintendent of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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